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The Christmas Number of the Christian 
Union, to be published December 17, will 
contain a rich assortment of articles, inclu- 
ding a defense of authors’ rights by Gail 
Hamilton, “Thoughts for Silent Hours” by 
Dr. Ray Paimer,a Survey of Sailor Life by 
Frank H. Converse, “Hints for Home Read- 
ing” by Edward Everett Hale, and a real- 
istic story of Shaker life, entitled “St. Mi- 
chael’s Cross,” by Eliot McCormick. 


For advertisement of Christian 
Tracts see page 506, 


Che Outlook. 


The country has apparently a reasonable right 
to congratulate itself on the prospect of a quieter 
Congressional session than usually precedes a 
Presidential election. The effect of the Fall elec- 
tions has been to abate somewhat the zeal of the 
Democratic extremists and the Republican stal- 
warts. The country wants rest, and the party 
which does most to disturb that rest will do least 
to advance its own political prospects. We may 
hope, therefore, for rather less waving of the red 
flag by the Northern bandilleros, and decidedly 
less dust-throwing and bellowing by Southern 
bulls on the floor of Congress than we had last 
session. The country has unmistakably made 
considerable progress in finance since the begin- 
ning of the year. Then the radicals were urgent 
in demanding legislation for the purpose of dilut- 
ing the currency with silver or paper money; and 
the conservatives were content to simply say, 
‘* Let well enough alone.” Now it is the conser- 
vatives who are calling for legislation for the pur- 
pose of putting specie payments beyond the possi- 
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bility of disaster, and the radicals are erying, 
‘*Let well enough alone.” Senator Bayard has 
introduced a resolution looking to the adoption 
by Congress of the recommendation of Secretary 
Sherman repealing the legal tender quality in the 
greenbacks; but it is not likely that any definite 
action will be taken on the subject at present. 
The U. 8S. Supreme Court may do for the nation 
what Congress cannot agree to do by deciding 
that legal tender notes cannot be issued under our 
Constitution except in war times and as a war 
measure. At least the previous current of decis- 
ion leads the best advised to anticipate such a con- 
clusion if the case between Mr. Butler and Mr. 
Chittenden comes to trial. 


Mormonism is a double despotism—one of Orient- 
al sensualism and tyranny over the women in the 
household and one of pagan ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny over the community. It is the corruption of 
Turkey combined with the oppression of the 
Hindoo hierarchy; it has all the worst features of 
the Romish despotism of the Middle Ages unre- 
lieved by that conscientious earnestness and eth- 
ical purity which were never wholly wanting in 
the Romish church in its worst epochs. What the 
nation can do respecting this monstrosity is a diffi- 
cult question. The letter of Judge Boreman, read 
by Joseph Cook at his Monday lecture last week, 
declares that if Utah were admitted as a State 
Gentile schools would die out, polygamy would 
be maintained and Mormonism would in a few 
years become powerful and arrogant and ripe for 
revolt. Yet Utah already has a sufficient popula- 
tion for a State government and is in an anomalous 
condition, being neither fitted for the independ- 
ence ofa State nor for the pupilage of a Territory. 
Three remedies are proposed: one, the exclusion 
of all polygamists from the ballot box and from 
public offices; secondly, such a change in the law 
that actual cohabitation shall be regarded as 
prima facie evidence of marriage; and third, a 
provision in the Constitution of the United States 
making polygamy an offense against National 
law. These are concurrent, not inconsistent reme- 
dies, and might all be simultaneously applied. 
The great remedy, however, is the creation of a 
public sentiment against polygamy. The struct- 
ure of the wedge is not in this matter of half so 
great importance as the weight of the mallet that 
impels it. 


Before the war we had a National Agricultural 
Society; but the war disintegrated it, and the 
attempts at revival since have not been successful. 
A meeting has been called in this city, which will be 
in session during the present week, for the pur- 
pose of framing a new National Agricultural So- 
ciety much on the pattern of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England. Its object is to 
afford a sort of farmer’s guild, with the hope of 
uniting in it all that are directly engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. The example set by the English 
society and by the Government of Sweden, where 
agriculture is more dependent upon governmental 
and less on private action, indicates some of the 
methods by which such an agricultural guild 
could serve the country: by the holding of annual 
fairs; by the publication of a journal of its proceed- 
ings embracing important agricultural reports; 
by watching legislation hostile to agricultural 
interests and promoting, both in the State and the 
Nation, that which is favorable to them; possibly 
by the employment of specialists, surgical and 
chemical, from whom by correspondence members 
of the Society could obtain instruction in respect 





to such problems as are’presented by stock dis- 


ease, the use of fertilizers, and the like; possibly, 
also, by the establishment of a course of lectures, 
or the circulation of periodical papers, or other 
means for popular instruction respecting agricult- 
ural industry. Every other important branch of 
| American productive industry has its representa- 
| tive organization; agriculture ought not to be 
without one. We shall watch the progress of this 

movement with imterest, and shall hope hereafter 
| to report its success, 


The ‘‘ Pilot” of Boston publisbes a semi-official 
statement, embodying the position of the Arch- 
| bishop of the archdiocese of Boston on the pub- 
lic school question. Itdoes not differ materially 
from that which, from an unofficial report, we 
published in last week’s issue. Without mention- 
ing apy names, the Archbishop quietly informs 
the priesthood that the Church does not give them 
the whip which Father Scully in his excessive zeal 
endeavored to crack over the heads of his congre- 
gation. The essential principles which he epun- 
ciates are perfectly familiar to every unprejudiced 
student of Roman Catholic Church history. 
Catholic schools are always to be preferred by 
Catholics to public schools; whenever practicable 
they are to be established and to be made as good 
as the public schools; in the absence of suitable 
church schools parents are to send their children 
to the public schools rather than allow them to 
grow up in ignorance; in such cases they muet 
guard against the dangers of such schools, and 
themselves attend diligently to the instruction of 
the children in Christian doctrine; in case of a 
persistent difference between the parent and the 
priest as to the sufficiency of the church schools, 
the question is to be referred to the bishop; and 
finully, no priest, except in extraordinary cases, 
| bas any right to refuse the sacraments to any 
| Catholic reasonably applying for the same, or to 
excommunicate designated classes; an extreme 
| measure that can be taken only by the Bishop. 
The closing sentence of this paper may be com- 
mended to Protestant as well as to Roman 
Catholic disputants: *‘ Charity prevents as well 
as covers a multitude of sins, and prudence has 
won more victories than indiscreet zeal.” 





There are very many Protestants who much 
prefer a private school, where their children can 
be brought under more direct and distinctive 
religious influences than is in the nature of the 
case possible in the public school, and who send 
them to private schools in consequence; and we 
hope there are no Protestants who do not recog- 
nize it as their duty to supplement secular instruc- 
| tion with distinctively Christian teaching. In 
| these respects all Protestants might well adopt 
| the spirit of the Archbishop’s address. But there 
| are probably no Protestants who would not indig- 
| nantly resent any attempt on the part of clergy- 

man, church, bishop or synod to tell them where 
| they ought to send their children to school. It is 
| in this respect that Protestant and Roman Catholic 
| are radically opposed to each other. Protestant- 
| ism believes that the responsibility for the care of 
| the child rests with the parents, who may get what 
| light they can from their chosen spiritual advisers, 
| but who are responsible to God alone for the right 
| discharge of their sacred trust. The Romanist 
believes that the children are children of the 
Church, and that the parent must act under the 
authority of the Church, though we are glad to 
be assured that that authority cannot be exercised 
in a despotic manner by any irresponsible priest, 
but is reposed exclusively in the higher clergy; 
for at present there is very little danger that the 
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Fatber Scullys will become bishops or archbishops 
in this country. 


For several months past the papers, French, 
English and American, have been full of rumors 
of an approaching crisis in the French Govern- 
ment, which was to turn out the present strong 
but conservative cabinet and put in either a red 
Republican or a Bonapartist administration, ora 
new Republican cabinet with Gambetta at its 
head. It is a part of our business, and not the 
least difficult part either, to guard our readers 
from the intrusion of mere idle gossip; and we 
bave learned that cable gossip, though it costs 
very much wore; is worth rather less than home 
production. The result has justified our estimate 
of this court small talk; The assault upon the 
cabinet was made last week, and after all these 
magnificent pretensions ended in a total defeat, 
the Government being sustained by a vote of 243 
to 107. The prophecy of one English correspond- 
ent, that Mr. Waddington will go out of office 
next year and that M. Gambetta will take his 
place, may be believed when it is fulfilled. At 
present there is no reason to think that there is 
anything but the best understanding between 
these two leaders of public sentiment in France. 
The Republic is stronger than ever; the only effect 
of the wild assault upon the cabinet having been 
to show that the Republicans are thorougbly 
united. Their published political platform in- 
eludes liberty of meeting, of association and of 
the press, and free, secular and compulsory edu- 
eation. The most difficult problem of France is 
the school question, and in much the same form 
that it has recently taken in Massachusetts, with 
this difference: that free thought is an established 
fact in Massachusetts and is as yet an untried ex- 
periment in France, that the believers in educa- 
tion by the State without interference from the 
Church are in an immense majority in Massachu- 
setts and it is still doubtful whether they are not 
in a minority in France, and that Father Scullys 
are to be found among the French bishops and 
archbishops. Z > 


Another attempt on the life of the Tsar. The 
would-be assas-ins hired a house fear the en- 
trance of the Moscow Railway station; madea 
tunnel of 150 feet reaching under the track; in 
this tunnel placed a magazine of powder con- 
nected with the house by electric wires; and as 
the train supposed to contain the Tsar passed the 
spot, fired the magazine, throwing the train off 
the track and shattering several of the cars, but 
killing no ove. It fortunately happened that the 
Tsar’s train had overtaken and passed the bag- 
gege train and safely entered Moscow half an hour 
before: and that the murderers, mistaking the 
latter train for the one containing the Tsar, blew 
that up by mistake. We say fortunately; for 
there is no question that every attempt at assas- 
sination puts back the cause of political reform; a 
successful attempt would put it back perhaps for 
many years. The Nihilists would have to get the 
whole bureaucracy into one train and blow them 
all up together in orderto accomplish their pur- 
pose ; and even then they would only have anarchy 
in lieu of a desvotic governmeut, and that would 
be fire in exchange for the frying pan. 


Despite the very flattering portraits sometimes 
painted of the Emperor Alexander by not well- 
informed newspaper-writers of America, he is not 
exactly the Moses whom one would choose to lead 
Russia out of its Egypt into its Promised Land of 
constitutional liberty. But he has more sympathy 
with progress than any of his advisers; and the 
obstacles to liberty in Russia are far less in bim 
than in the bureaucracy which really administers 
the government that he is popularly supposed to 
administer. He had indeed just before this last 
attempt on his life given a new proof of his pro- 
gressive spirit, by an announced decision of his 
purpose to summon a number of advisers tu assist 
him in the government of the Empire, to be chosen 
partly by a general suffrage. At present Russia 
bas no body answering to the American Congress 
or the English Parliament; every law derives its 
authority from the Tsar alone; his nominal cabi- 
net is simply a body of assistants who are in the- 
ory charged with carrying out his edicts, though 
they often issue them in his name; for no man 
ean be in fact, whatever he may bein name, the 





father of eighty-two millions of people. The new 
body will not, it is true, possess any legislative 
authority; it will be merely a body of counselors; 
but it is a long step in advance to have any repre- 
sentative body elected by the people; able thus to 
bring their wishes and sentiments directly before 
the Tsar. It is the first step toward a government 
by the people; though a great niany steps must 
intervene before the journey’s end can be reaéhed. 


The course of the previous Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan in desperately resisting the ‘‘ protectorate” of 
England is not so surprising when the results of the 
‘* protectorate ” on the Ameer who accepted it are 
seen. The assassination of the protectors by the 
turbulent Afghans was laid to his charge on suspi- 
cion; his delivery of himself to the English camp, 
avowedly as a refugee from his rebellious subjects, 
has not sufficed to turn away the suspicion aroused 
against himself; he has been exiled; and the 
organ which probably best reflects the sentiments 
of the English Government declares that Afghan- 
istan has probably seen the last of its Ameers. Of 
course it is wild for the frogs to think of resisting 
the protection of King Stork, but it is not strange 
that they do not take kindly to it. 


The two rival plans for an interoceanic canal 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific are pushing 
each other with a sharp rivalry which really gives 
a hope that the dream of Napoleon may become 
realized before the present generation has all pass- 
ed off the stage. M. de Lesseps is probably 
already on his way to Panama, to commence the 
prosecution of the work at that point. He reports 
that he has secured the necessary concession from 
the Government of Colombia; that he bas an 
engineer on the ground; that he will take two 
wealthy contractors with him; that he has pur- 
chased the apparatus necessary for the prelim- 
inary soundings and surveys; that he has com- 
menced the organization of an international com- 
mission of engineers; and that he anticipates 
beginning work by early in January. The tunnel 
through the mountains does not daunt him in the 
least. The projectors of the Nicaraguan canal are 
equally sanguine, though that project does not 
seem to be equally far advanced. They however 
announce that they bave already secured in France 
capital to the amount of thirty millions of dollars 
conditioned upon the formation of an American 
company; that there is no difficulty about getting 
the necessary concession from the Nicaraguan 
Government, the people of that country being 
ready for union with the United States if that is 
necessary to secure the canal; and that Gen. 
Grant has actually pledged himself to take the 
presidency of the company if a concession is 
obtained, a company formed, and the necessary 
amount of capital secured. These are large" ifs;” 
and readers must not forget that a very consider- 
able political interest is naturally desirous to pro- 
duce the impression that Gen. Grant is not avail- 
able for the presidency, because pledged to the 
canal project. 


The publication by the New York ‘‘ Tribune” 
of a Sunday edition is another indication of that 
change in public sentiment on the Sabbath ques- 
tion so rapidly taking place. The ‘‘New York 
Daily Tribune” has been so good a religious news- 
paper that, under the inexorable law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, the ‘‘ Daily Witness” has had 
a h+rd struggle for existence, and it has been the 
only one of the great dailies which has hitherto 
allowed its workers and readers a Sabbath rest. 
We could imagine a Sunday edition of a daily 
newspaper so edited as to be a help rather than a 
hindrance to the due observance of Sunday, but 
we see little promise in the first issue of the 
Sunday ‘‘ Tribune” of any realization of such an 
ideal. We do not discover in its structure, its 
news or its editorial treatment any difference 
between this and its other issues. Hitherto, 
those who have desired to keep abreast of the 
times and still preserve their Sunday from the 
intrusion of the week could do so by subscribing 
for the daily ‘‘Tribune”: they can do so no 
longer. The ‘‘ Tribune” makes no explanation of 
its change of policy. It is too wise and strong a 
journal to plead necessity, in view of the fact that 
the people of England live comfortably, happily 
and intelligently without Sanday editions of any 
of their metropolitan or provincial dailies, 





A POLITICAL LESSON. 


f mg relative value of principle and policy, even 
to an American politician, has been curiously 
illustrated by the course of the Chinese question 
during the past year. We can hafdly realize to- 
day that less than nine months ago the whole 
country was ablaze with an excitement of which 
only a few snioldering, smoking embers remain. 

The President’s veto of the bill prohibiting Chi- 
nese immigration was interposed March 2d. He 
was barely sustained by his own party. Some of 
its most prominent and pronounced leaders were 
vigorous in opposition to him; others, to whom 
the country looks for guidance, were dumb. Cali- 
fornia was ablaze. There were even loud talks of 
a secund secession. The new Constitution was 
rushed through the Convention, as California’s 
reply to the veto, on the very day following, and 
was adopted by a popular vote two months later. 
It is as anti-Chinese as the most violent China- 
phobist could desire. It declares that no native 
of China shall ever exercise the privileges of an 
elector. It devotes an entire article to the Chi- 
nese by name, describing them as aliens likely to 
be paupers, mendicants and criminals, and com- 
manding the legislature to impose conditions on 
their coming or remaining and to provide for their 
removal if they will not comply. No corporation 
may employ a Chinaman; no Chinese shall be 
employed on any public work; their immigration 
is to be discouraged by law; and all companies 
importing them are to be subject to penalties; cit- 
ies and towns are ewpowered toexpel them. Sub- 
sequently, in September, under a law of 1877 pro- 
viding fo. a popular vote upon the question of 
permitting Chinese immigration, an election was 
held, and resulted, according to the San Francisco 
journals, in a vote of 154,638 against allowing it 
to 883 only in its favor. California appeared to 
be a unit. The feeling against John there was 
quick and vigorous and loudly expressed; the feel- 
ing for justice and equal rights elsewhere was 
laggard and tame, though happily not voiceless. 

But public principles have already beaten back 
public projudices; and probably there are nota 
few politicians who to-day rejoice in their secret 
bearts that the country had a President with 
moral principle enough to veto a bad law, who 
at the time were wroth that he had not the policy 
to acquiesce in it. 

First came decisions of the Federal courts sus- 
taining the right of Chinamen under our laws to 
protection. During the spring and summer two 
such have attracted especial attention. One con- 
demned tbe barbarous course of certain local magis- 
trates in cutting offthe queues of Chinamen sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. The court adjudged that 
this was unconstitutional tyranny ; an unauthorized 
violation of personal rights. The other arose in Ore- 
gon, where city officers refused to give out acontract 
for street construction to the firm who had put in 
the lowest bid, unless the firm pledged themselves 
not to employ Chinese laborers. The court said 
that the treaty, in saying that Chinese subjects 
might reside here, implied that they might work 
and earn their living here and forbade any 
single State to impose prohibitions on their being 
employed. This doctrine, if sustained, cuts the 
heart out of one of the most stringent of the Cali- 
fornia enactments already mentioned. And it 
can scarcely fail to bring into the discussion one 
consideration which has not, so far, received much 
attention; the bearing of the Civil Rights laws. 
Scarcely half a dozen years ago, desirous to accord 
more liberal protection to the personal rights of 
European immigiants and of the emancipated 
Negroes, Congress passed laws reading nearly 
thus: The right of expatriation is a natural and 
inherent right of all people, in recognition of 
which our country has freely received emigrants 
from all nations;—and: All persons shall have 
the same right in every State to make and enforce 
contracts and to have the full benefit of all laws 
for the security of persons and property that is en- 
joyed by white citizens. What about these laws? 
Suppose the treaty is abrogated but Chinamen 
claim the benefit of the general law of the land; 
what is the answer? 

Next came reports that China was by no means 
inclined to acquiesce without remonstrance, pos- 
sibly not without something more than mere re- 
moostrance, to the proposed exclusion of her 
people from our coasts in violation of solemn 
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treaty. These have been confirmed by subsequent 
events. Intelligence has been received within a 
few weeks that Chinese merchants, aided or fa- 
vored, it would seem, by the Government of the 
Empire, are establishing a line of steamers from 
China to the Sandwich Islands, and a connecting 


line from the Islands to the Pacific Coast. De- 
tails are probably not reliably known. But the 
general fact is a new departure for John. It indi- 


cates that China does not undervalue the commer- 
cial privileges assured by the Burlingame treaty, 
and is not inclined voluntarily to relinquish them. 
The public have not been informed whether the 
State Department has made any important prog- 
ress in negotiating for modifications. But the 
fact that China is initiating extended commercial 
enterprises on the basis of the treaty affords strong 
confirmation of the leading thought of President 
Hayes’s veto; viz., that the commercial relations 
which the treaty had authorized cannot, must 
not, be sundered by a summary vote in Congress 
nor without diplomatic negotiations to protect 
our commerce and mercbants within the Flowery 
Kingdom. 

Perhaps of yet greater political importance are 
the two facts, that Chinese immigration is con- 
clusively proved by government statistics to be 
on the decrease and the public sentiment of the 
nation is conclusively proved by the general course 
of the public press to be in favor of justice and 
equal rights to all immigrants, of all classes, 
races, colors, conditions and religions. The pas- 
sionate feeling against the Chinese is local. It is 
hardly known outside tbe Pacific coast; it has 
hardly extended even to Oregon. It is reasonably 
certain that Mr. Blaine will not recall the subject; 
er, if it is recalled, will not repeat his speech of 
last session. This latest phase of a passionate na- 
tive- Americanism, latest and least logical and 
respectable, has already burned itself out, except 
in California; and in California the flame has 
already encountered three obstacles which it can 
neither overleap nor destroy—the Constitution of 
the United States enforced by the Federal Courts, 
the commercial treaties of the nation, and the 
fundamental principles of American liberty sus- 
tained by the profound faith of nearly forty mill- 
ions of people. The Mormon question, the South- 
ern question, and the Financial question are far 
more likely to be prominent for the next twelve 
months than the Chinese question. 

And it will be wort!: sometbing if politicians 
have learned from the course of the Chinese 
question to endeavor the set*lement of there 
problems by permanent and fundamental princi 
ples rather than by a temporury and compromis- 
ing policy. 


TO AN INQUIRING FRIEND. 


F a man desires to change any part of his life, 
inward or outward, he should at least give so 
much thought to it as to know what are the con- 
ditions and circumstances under which he is to 
work, If he purposes to change his mode of life 
from a lower toa higher one, from one of self- 
indulgence to one of self-control, from one of in- 
toxication or conviviality to one of abstinence and 
sobriety, it is necessary that he should take into 
consideration such tbings as these: I cannot con- 
trol myself if I am subject to present temptation; 
I cannot control myself if I am with persons who 
have great influence over me; I cannot control 
myself unless I have given me strength in the 
hour of weakness and fatigue. A purpose that is 
effectual must invariably cover, first, the act, and, 
second, the dangers or liabilities which are inhber- 
ent in the attempt to overrule it; and, still more, 
every right and efficacious purpose most cover the 
instruments which experience determines to be 
necessary in securing the end that is proposed. 
The cost, too, which may be required in the ful- 
fillment of a man’s purpose must enter into the 
composition of his resolution, and become part 
and parcel of it. When you make up your mind 
to do a thing, see what you have to do it with, and 
howit is to be done, and then make up your mind 
that you are willing to pay the price of doing it, 
When men turn from a sordid state to a gene- 
rous state of mind, or from an ignominious condi- 
tion of life to one ot glory and honor, there is need 
of more than wistfulness, more than impotent 
wishing, more than a mere agreement with one’s 
self. Jt becomes a serious watter of calculation 
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and preparation. Feeling bad over your wrong 
doing, wishing it were not so, longing for a re- 
vival, yearning for some religious influence that 
shall come to save you, looking wistfully for some 
change of your relationship to God—nothing of 
this sort will preclude the necessity of a sense of 
your danger which shall arouse the latent forces 
of your being and which shall lead you to form a 
purpose that shall carry with it knowledge and 
instrumentality. 

One of the frequent reasons for an imbecile pur- 
pose is that it is made upon an impulse and not 
upon. judgment. A man may form a purpose 
without any consideration, without knowing what 
difficulties it involves. It often happens in busi- 
ness life and in our social relations that we hastily 
promise, and that when the time of fulfillment 
comes we find that that fulfillment involves a 
great deal more than we had any idea, so that we 
shrink back from it. We promise too much when 
we promise what we cannot fulfill, or when we 
promise what we cannot fulfill without a great 
deal of disagreeable experience, It is true that 
some of our strongest purposes are made under 
the influence of emotion; and it is also true that 
some of our weakest purposes are made without 
emotion, on purely intellectual grounds. In the 
formation of a purpose judgment and emotion 
should co-operate. 

If you feel that the life that you are living 
isan unmaply life; if you perceive that in the 
end it must terminate in your déstruction; if 
you are conscious that you are perverting your 
powers of body and mind, and that you are edu- 
cating yourself for final ruin; if you know that 
you are not fulfilling the destiny which you had 
before you in the inspiration of your youth; 
if, having departed from what God demands of 
you, and not being able to retrace your steps, 
you teel the need of divine help in order that 
you may rescue yourself from the perils to which 
you are exposed, no mere dreaming or wishing or 
praying will suffice to bring deliverance; you 
must take a manly view of your duty, and, at 
whatever cost, must perform it. 

If you do not know how to do this, go to some 
moral guide and ask for advice, or—that which 
oftentimes will be a great deal better than mere 
counsel—sympathy. Members of the same house- 
hold may be of great service to each other in this 
matter. The things that husband and wife are 
loth to talk about to each other are things which 
are vital to their moral character. Mauy a man 
will go and talk to a stranger about his resolutions 
for reformation when he will not talk about them 
to his wife. And yet a good counsellor is a wise 
and prudent wife, as is also a faithful and affec- 
tionate husband. But if you have not such a 
companion near you, who has a right to be a but- 
tress to your feeble will or resolution, there are 
those in the community in whom you can confide, 
and to whom, if you mean business, you had better 
go. Ifyour resolutions are mere dreams or wishes 
which are to pass away like a morning cloud and 
the early dew, there is nothing to be said; but if 
you want to be a good man, and leave off evil, 
and live a better life, and continue in the true 
way to the end, then begin by getting somebody 
to help you who knows the right as you do not 
know it. Then your weakness will be fortified, 
and your purpose will prevail. 

When you have formed your purpose, and taken 
the first step by asking for help, see to it that you 
do not leave out the great Helper. See to it that 
when you have persuaded God you do not refuse 
to be persuaded by bim. Your very moral sensi- 
bility must come from God’s working in you to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. See to it that 
when the sunlight of heaven shines on you it shall 
not shine on a slated roof, upon hard walls, or 
into an empty space. Let it enter in to influence 
your soul. Always bear in mind that God sees 
you. Man may be absent. God nover is. The 
best friend slumbers at times. The Watchman of 
Israel neither slambers nor sleeps. Human love 
becomes wearied. Divine love never does. You, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts to your 
children; and yet your very goodness is limited. 
God’s is illimitable and inexhaustible, [t is 
boundless as eternity. Itis infinite, There isin 
creation no other such friend to you as your 
Maker and as your Redeemer; and if you purpose 
to go up in life, and to be more manly, more true, 








more earnest and more spiritual; if you have 
undertaken so great a thing as the revolutionizing 
of your character, then when you have taken 
counsel with your earthly friends see that you 
tuke counsel with that Friend who is above all 
other friends, and that you make it a matter as 
solemn as everything should be and must be which 
a man does before the fuce of Him with whom he 
has to do. 





NOTES. 

in its treatment of the various questions now prom- 
inently before the public—the Chinese Problem, 
the Excise Law, Lotteries, Home Protection, the 
Holmes’ Breakfast, etc.—the Christian Union will 
be found this week not behind the times. Dr. 
Crosby contributes a brief and sharp review of the de 
cision in the case of the Excise Commissioners; Mr. Ben- 
jamin Vaughan Abbott indicates some of the difficul- 
ties involved in the definition of a lottery; Mr. Ambrose 
gives an idea of the personality of the newly elected 
president of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Miss Willard, and outlines something of its 
policy: and our Boston correspondent sends a graphic 
report of the charming episode iu that city last week 
which commemorated the seventieth birthday of Dr. 
Holmes. Besides these papers the venerable Dr. Pond 
writes a letter to the deaf which will be found help- 
ful, we are sure, by that not inconsiderable class; and 
Mr. M. F. Sweetser concludes bis paper on home read. 
ing. Wealso give this week a second instaliment of 
Mrs. Campbell’s story, and in the Young Folks a sea- 
sonable tale by Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller. 








The perpetually recurring question as to the limits 
of liberty of discussion witbin the Church of Christ, 
which is always coming up in some form to vex the 
different denominations, has come up in an unexpect- 
ed quarter to disturb the Unitarian churches. Mr, 
Francis E. Abbot, who with commendable frankuess 
declares himself not a Christian, declining to use an 
honorable and honored name to commend a cause 
which he does not believe to be rooted in the teacb- 
ings of Christ, was invited to address the recent con- 
vention of Unitarians at Providence, to the surprise 
of the denomination generally and to the unconcealed 
disgust of a portion of them. He accepted the invita- 
tion, and uttered his convictions on the “‘ Influence of 
Philosophy upon Christianity.’ Of course he utterly 
disavowed all faith in Christianity as a divine revela- 
tion orreligion. Thereupon Dr. Bartol, who has gen- 
erally been considered somewhat of a radical but who 
is also very much of a mystic, which Mr. Abbot is 
not, and in whose parlors, curiously enough, the Free 
Religious Association was born in 1867, utters in his 
pulpit a protest against the notion that the Unitarian 
platform offers a place for all dissenters on no other 
common ground than that they are gentlemen and 
pay a decent respect to each other’s convictions. He 
thinks that if the Unitarian churches bave no positive 
testimony to utter, if they have already sufficiently 
liberalized the other sects, they had better die and let 
their works follow them; and he puts pertinently 
enough the following statement of what is beyond all 
question the profound conviction of all Christians, of 
all creeds and formularies: 

“In this land there are halls, rooms, ‘Indexes’ and ‘ In- 
ves'igators’ enough for any notion to be broached, and there 
is no power to smotber conviction or choke the sincere voice 
of the most skeptical men; but our templesof praise and 
prayer were not dedicated to be ports of free delivery for 
condemnatory judgments of the Master we own, or blas- 
phemy of the Being we worship, or scorn of the heaven in 
which is our hope, and we should protect them from free 
trade with all the vagaries of the human mind.” 

Without arguing the basis of Christian fellowship 
he has pretty well stated it. Those who own Christ " 
as their Master, and desire to unite to do his work 
and to worship bim, ought to be able to unite on that 
basis of allegiance without insisting that all shall in- 
terpret this work or conduct this worstip in the same 
way. But this is very different from making-a plat- 
form broad enough to afford a standing room for 
those who praise and those who dispraise, for those 
who work under Christ and those who work against 
him, for the Caiaphas who condemns and the John 
who follows him to the death. 





We are rather surprised to find the “ Evening Post” 
comparing the authors of the ‘‘ Bible for Learners ”’ 
to such clergymen as Drs. Dix and Burchard. The 
Church of Holland, to which the authors belong, is a 
State church, and, like all State churches, 1s of neves- 
sity extremely “broad.”" Even in the days of Barne- 
veld it was not famous for its orthodoxy ; its greatest 
Biblical scholar, Hugo Grotius, though a devoted 
and learned Christian divine is still regarded by 
orthodox theologians as rationalizing in his tenden- 
cies; Arminius, the ablest of its theologians and the 
greatest thinker probably who ever sat in the chair 
of theology in the University of Leyden, with the sanc- 
tion of which, implied if not expressed, this book is 
now published, lived all his life subject to the charge 
of heresy; and after his death bis disciples carried 
his doctrine very much farther than he ever 
did, The State Church finally became so far ration- 
alistio that in the early part of this century the 
orthodox seceded from # and formed an inde 
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pendent organization, which still exists and is far 
more in sympathy with the Reformed Dutch 
Church of this country than the original and parent 
organization. Tbe “ Bible for Learners” is as truly a 
product of Dutch rationalism as Strauss’s ‘“ Life of 
Jesus” was of German rationalism; the chief differ- 
ence between the two being that the German school 
was destructive only while the Dutch school aims to 
be constructive;—without any very great success. Of 
the *‘ Bible for Learners” we shall speak again in our 
literary columns; but it is a curious error to suppose 
that it is in any sense the product of men in good 
odor for orthodoxy in the orthodox churches. It has 
about the same relation to orthodox interpretation 
that the volume of Bishop Colenso had to orthodox 
thought in England. 


The “‘ Morning Star,’ apropos of the declaration of 
the Christian Union that ‘‘ the obliteration of the line 
between the Church and the world teaches us that 
victory rather than defeat is near,” says truly: ‘It 
depends altogether on the manner in which the 
line is obliterated.”” The Christian Union main- 
tained that there was abundant evidence that the 
obliteration was due tothe fact that the world is com- 
ing up toward the standard of the Church, not the 
Church going down toward the standard of the 
world. There is more genuine Christianity to-day in 
many a Good Templar’s lodge than there was in the 
Church of Corinth in Paul’s time, aud certainly a 
great deal more than there was in the Church of the 
Guises of France or in that of Torquemada of Spain 
in the sixteenth century. 


One of the best aids to Bible study that we have 
lately seen is a large bird's-eye view of the Holy Land 
published by A. J. Marks, 16 & 18 Park Place of this 
city. The size of the picture is four by six feet, cover- 
ing a stretch of country 200 miles in length by 100 in 
breadth. The towns have been drawn from photo- 
graphs, and the details carefulty worked up from the 
latest reports of the Palestine Exploring Expedition. 
It is printed by the chromo-lithographic process, is 
mounted on rollers and may be utilized in the Sunday- 
school, Bible class, or Pastor’s study. We do not 
know anything that is better calculated to give an in- 
telligent idea of the land round which clusters so 
much sacred association. 


Dr. Howard Crosby’s letter in another column gives 
emphasis to a truth which the Christian Union has 
patiently and persistently reiterated—tbat_funda- 
mental to all temperance reform in this country is an 
awakened public sentiment. It is idle to make any 
restraint on liquor selling so long as we hayé district 
attornies who will not prosecute, juries Who will not 
convict, judges who inflict nominal fines, acd govern- 
ors who make haste to pardon. Dr. Crosby handles 
the Excise Commissioners of this city without gloves, 
but is not one whit severer than facts justify. 


The London “ Christian World” shows its apprecia- 
tion of our review columns by copying therefrom our 
recent notice of Bayne’s ‘Carlyle, Tennyson and 
Ruskin,”’ and its journalistic courtesy by giving us 
due credit. In this respect it sets an admirable ex- 
ample to the London “ Baptist,’’ which, in its latest 
issue, transfers from the Christian Union of Nov. 
12th Mrs. Beecher’s article on Rings, and Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller’ssketch, ‘‘ Aunt Hitty on Charity,” 
without acknowledging their source in either case, or 
indicating the authorship except by initials. 


A correspondent suggests that among the different 
accounts of conventions and reunions which have 
been held since the war he has seen no account of 
any reunion of those who were actively identified 
with the work of the United States Christian Commis- 
sion, and calls for such a gathering. Such a meeting 
would not only prove a pleasing reunion of Christian 
veterans, but could also do much by its discussions 
to leaven political debate with kindlier and more 
Christian feeling. 


The almost universal indifference to the fate of the 
Indians is strikingly illustrated by the fact that out 
of the $614,852 recently appropriated by the Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Church for missionary 
work throughout the world during the coming year 
only $3,550 was appropriated to the American Indians; 
and of this sum exactly $700 goesto the Christianiza- 
tion of the tribes of the Far West. 


The appointment of the last Saturday and Sunday 
in the year as special days for gifts to our hospitals 
commends itself equally to the heart and the head. 
The sick have the fitst claim upon our sympathies, 
and no lovelier service can claim and consecrate the 
last days of the old year than that they should be de- 
voted to the support and the cheer of the helpless and 
afflicted. 


An interesting event in the Temperance work in 
this city will be a Children’s Meeting to be held in the 
Brick church, Fifth avenue and 37th street, Saturday 
afternoon, Dec. 13th, at half-past two o'clock. The 
address to children on Temperance by the Rev. Dr 
Richard Newton, of Philadelphia, will call together a 
great audience of young people. 
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A BROKEN THREAD. 
By Mary AINGE DE VERE. 
HE leaf has fallen from the tree; 
The bird has flown beyond the sea; 
The flower, its breath and color spent, 
Again with hueless dust is blent; 
Of all my vision feasted on 
The husk is left—the soul is gone: 
I weep and say, ‘‘ God’s will be done.” 


Yet what God gave was all his best; 

The merry music of the nest, 

Flowers in the loneliest solitude 

And pathways through the densest wood, 
Glad waters singing in the sun 

And fruits red-ripening one by one 

Told how God’s blessed will was done. 


And better than his best was this— 

The touch that stilled my heart; the kiss 
That filled my soul’s deep waiting cup 
As dawn-dew fills the lily up; 

Eyes whose long glances, gladly won, 
Seemed never ended nor begun 

But always mine. God’s will be done! 


God's will; His will that gave the joy 
He takes again, so naught should cloy, 
Nor too much sweetness sate the sense 
Or change to cold indifference. 

The utmost race untried, unwon. 
Untouched the goal we counted on, 
He bids us pause. His will be done. 


O blessed soul, what lot is thine, 

For whom the heavenly tapers shine ; 
Who leavest flower, and nest, and song, 
The paths of heaven to move along; 
Thou whose bright thread, so fair begun, 
Has snapt apart, too finely spun! 

God holds both ends. His will be done. 








THE DEAF TO THE DEAF. 
A LETTER. 
By THE Rev. Enocu Ponn, DD 


N ~Y Dear Sir: I thank you for your kind letter 
del compassionating me on account of my deafness. 
I prize your sympathy the more as you are yourself 
afflicted with the same infirmity. The loss of hearing 
is, indeed, a great loss; the greatest, perhaps, next 
to that of sight, which could befall either of our ex- 
ternal senses. And yet it is not without its compen- 
sations. My mother was for many years afflicted with 
deafness; yet she used to say to those who pitied her, 
‘“T get rid of hearing a vast deal of ronsense.” She 
doubtless did find this compensation, and so, my dear 
brother, do you and I. And not only so; we get rid of 
hearing many disagreeable noises and sounds. Na- 
ture, in its flitting course, has many unpleasant sounds. 
The most of these it is our privilege to escape. 

Then there are moral lessons to be gathered from our 
infirmity, the most important of which is that of sub- 
mission. God, in his wisdom, gave us the sense of 
hearing, and in equal wisdom he has seen fit to take it 
away. He knows what is most for his own glory and 
the greatest good, and it is for us to bow in sweet and 
cordial submission to his will. The loss of one sense 
should also lead us to set a higher value on those 
which remain, and to feel the greater obligation of 
gratitude to the Giver ofall our mercies. 

You inquire as to the duty of attending public 
worship on the Sabbath. You cannot hear much that 
is said (neither can 1), and you inquire whether it 
would not be better for us to stay at home and em- 
ploy the time in useful reading. You are not the first 
person who has asked this question, nor is it one to be 
readily answered. I have known several good per- 
sons, male and female, who have answered it nega- 
tively, and have neglected public worship, for the 
most part, from year to year, simply on account of 
their deafness. I will not answer the question directly 
myself but will tell you what is my own practice, and 
will give my reasons for it. My practice is to attend 
meeting regularly, when circumstances favor; and I 
do so for the following reasons : 

In the first place, I Jove to go to meeting. This has 
been my habit for a long course of years, and it would 
be painful to give it up. I love the place set apart 
especially for divine service—the house which is called 
emphatically the house of God. I love to see the faces 
of my brethren and sisters, to feel that I am still one 
with them, and to unite with them, so far as possible, 
in their worship. 

I like to honor the institution of public worship, 
which I believe to be an institution of God. I would 


attend upon it for its own sake, irrespective of advan- 








tages anticipated or received. And yet I feel that there 
are advantages even for the deaf man. If he cannot hear 
he can see. He can witness the order and solemnity 
of the service. He can sympathize with the manner 
and earnestness of the speaker and lift up a prayer for 
a blessing on his labors. 

Then my example in attending public worship, I 
think, is worth something. I know it has a good in- 
fluence on some of my neighbors. I hear of their say- 
ing: ‘‘ If Dr. —, with his deafness, is at the trouble to 
go to meeting, though he may not be able to hear a 
word that is said, then surely I ought to go. Ifit is 
worth something to him, notwithstanding his deafness, 
then it must be of greater importance to me.” I 
throw out these reasons for my own practice, asking 
you to take them into prayerful consideration and do 
as your conscience shall decide. 

Let us bear in mind, my dear brother, that though 
we have lost, in great measure, one of the bodily senses 
which God has given us we have not lost our personal_ 
responsibility. We are still in the number of God’s 
intelligent creatures, and are bound to serve him to 
the full extent of our powers. Think of Kitto, who 
was entirely deaf from his youth; and yet what an 
amount of service did he accomplish! To be sure, we 
are not all Kittos, nor can do as much as he. Our ob- 
ligations reach as far as our ability—no farther. 

Let us rejoice, too, in the consideration that if we 
are faithful in the service of God here our deafness will 


| not trouble us long. We shall soon be where we shall 


not only witness but hear the hallelujahs of heaven, 
and unite, with all our renewed faculties and powers, 
in the worship of that blessed world forever. 








WHAT [8S A LOTTERY? 
By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT, 


ig ‘Great Miltonian Tableau of Paradise Lost : 
or, the Rebellion in Heaven,” illustrates that a 
lottery is not always christened by that name. This 
was a New Jersey scheme. The exhibitor advertised 
that eight hundred prizes would be distributed among 
the audience thus: After the exhibition he would go 
upon the stage and call numbers at random, and the 
holder of the ticket corresponding to any number 
called should come forward. If the exhibitor liked 
his appearance and believed he would recommend the 
show among his acquaintances he should receive a 
present; vue if hic appearance was not satisfactory 
then no present for him! There was to be no obliga- 
tion of giving prizes to any one. The scheme drew 
patronage enough to draw the attention of the authori- 
ties; which shows how far human credulity will go 
when an offer of a prize by chance is offered. And 
the court pronounced it a lottery; which shows there 
may sometimes be difficulty and embarrassment in 
deciding the question, What is a lottery? And if any 
new legislation is urged in Congress looking toward 
more stringent exclusion of lottery matter from the 
mails it will be well to begin with a distinct, easily 
applied statement of what is meant. 

The popular idea is that of a chance distribution of 
money prizes. A ‘raffle’ for a Christmas turkey, a ‘‘ dis- 
tribution” of paintings among shareholders by lot, asale 
of ‘‘ prize packages’ of candy, a ‘‘ gift enterprise” book 
sale, a “‘grab bag’’ at a Sunday-school festival does not 
come fully within the general condemnation of lotter- 
ies. And there is some reason for a distinction. The 
money lotteries are not only more mischievous in 
effect but intrinsically more deceptive and fraudulent. 
Merchandise can be bought at wholesale prices and 
distributed by lot without defrauding the buyers if 
they want what they receive at its retail value. To 
conduct a distribution of property by chance so that 
each share-buyer’s chance is worth what he pays for 
his ticket is not inherently impossible. It is impossi- 
ble to do this with money prizes. To collect small 
sums from scattered ticket buyers, mass them in 
large prizes and arrange a scheme of drawing which 
shall at the same time accord to the ticket holder 
a chance equal in value to the cost of a ticket and to 
the manager any allowance for trouble and expense is 
mathematically impossible. If ten men draw lots 
fairly for a gold eagle each one’s chance is worth pre- 
cisely one dollar; therefore either he must pay more 
than a dollar for a ticket or the manager must work 
for nothing. When money is prt up against money 
there is no practicable margin for an honest profit, as 
there may be when property is offered against money. 
Hence money lotteries are what the popular judgment 
chiefly disapproves, and there is reason enough for 
the distinction to keep it alive a long time. 

The judicial notion is more comprehensive. When- 
ever laws forbidding lotteries have been drawn in 
question in the courts they have been held to include 
all these various enterprises in one common condem- 
nation. According to the judges any scheme whatever 
for selling to the general public shares or chances in 
a distribution to be made by lot or hazard is a lottery, 





‘no matter what it is called and no matter whether 
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money, merchandise, or land even, is offered. To older 
readers the case of the American Art Union will recur 
as an instance of the difference between the popular 
and the judicial view. That institution ran nearly a 
ten years’ course with public approval. The managers 
sold tiekets or shares at five dollars each; these enti- 
tled the buyers to a steel-plate engraving and a year’s 
admission to a gallery of paintings bought with the 
fund; and at the end of the year the paintings were 
distributed as prizes by lot among the shareholders. 
At last, however, the managers assumed to postpone 
the annual drawing beyond the promised time in order 
to sell more tickets; this gave dissatisfaction; there 
was an appeal to the courts, and they pronounced the 
scheme a lottery and broke it up entirely. In Chicago, 
more recently, some well-meaning persons held a fes- 
tival to raise money for building an industrial college. 
They advertised to sell tickets to a course of lectures 
and concerts, and that at the end of the season they 
would distribute $200,000 in presents among the buy- 
ers. The court said that this was a lottery. 

‘+ Gift sales” have been common in many cities. The 
plan of one of these, in Concord, N.H., was that when- 
ever a book was sold the salesman consulted a numbered 
list of prizes, and if the number written in the fly-leaf 
of the book chanced to correspond with that set against 
any prize the buyer of the book received the prize also. 
In a similar scheme in Chicago the dealer sold sealed 
envelopes for twenty-five cents each. These envelopes 
contained each a chance number calling for some arti- 
cle; it might be a piano, a watch, a sewing machine, a 
ring or a petty engraving; whatever it was would be 
sold to the holder of the envelope for one dollar. 
Both schemes were condemned, as were like ones in 
North Carolina and Tennessee; so that courts East, 
West and South are of one opinion. Yet, unless cau- 
tioned, the general public might naturally advertise or 
correspond about such enterprises under the idea they 
were not lotteries. 

It has not been uncommon for a land speculator 
when cutting up a large tract into town lots to re- 
serve a few choice sites for distribution by lot among 
the purchasers of the others. Advertisements of such 
plans might easily find their way into public journals 
without being recognized as unlawful; yet in at least 
two instances where complaint has been made of this 
method of drawing attention to a land sale the court 
has pronounced it a lottery. Upon some railroads 
a boy goes through the trains eclling candy iu ‘* prize 
packages.” The parcels all look alike, but he says 
that in some of them he has put presents, such as a 
locket, a pencil, a bit of money, etc. Many a passen- 
ger will buy a parcel, hoping to have the good luck 
of finding a prize, and without any idea of violating 
the law. But there have been two of these peddlers 
condemned for carrying on lotteries. At fairs and 
summer resorts one oftea sees a table with little parti- 
tions in some of which are toys and trinkets of various 
value, and there is a wheel to be spun so that if the 
index or pointer stops opposite a prize the buyer of 
that chance to spin wins. This device is not popularly 
supposed to be a lottery, but it has been adjudged to 
be one in law. And there is no reason except mere 
toleration why the same judgment would not be pro- 
nounced against numerous devices for coaxing money 
from a speculative public which are in popular use at 
church fairs and charitable festivals. . 

Cursory attention to the course of the courts in ad- 
ministering the laws which nearly three dozen of the 
States have passed against lotteries will show that the 
schemes are not of any one kind but are of great variety 
and ingenuity. If there is to be any law under which 
zealous reformers in the post-offices may divert letters 
and confiscate newspapers because they relate to or 
advertise lotteries, that law should begin with a plain, 
simple, definite answer to the question, What is a 
lottery? 








HINTS FOR HOME READING. 
WHAT THE PEOPLE READ.—II. 
By M. F. SwEetTseEr. 


ET us turn to more pleasant themes. One of the 
most remarkable phenomena of our recent history 

as a reading people is found in the wonderful success 
which has attended the so-called ‘‘ Libraries,” consist- 
ing of a series of cheap and handy reprints of popular 
books. For from ten to twenty cents the best English 
novels are thus sold, with their leaded und spaced three 
volumes compressed into the space and the type of a 
metropolitan newspaper, though of different form and 
aspect. A dollar bill suffices to buy a small library, 
containing a wide variety of literature, and copious 
enough to last for weeks, while the form of the books 
adapts them to the use of travelers, and easily fits them 
to a coat pocket. This movement began about four 
years ago, and during the subsequent period no fewer 
than eight million copies of the reprints have been sold 
in all parts of the Union. Mr. George Munro, of New 


York, has published over 600 numbers, in the “‘ Seaside 
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Library,” and has sold not far from six million copies. 
Harper and Brothers have published nearly eighty 
numbers in the “‘ Franklin Square Library,” whose sales 
vary from 12,000 to 30,000 copies of cach number. 


2,000 to 15,000, and in this form, as I am assured by the 








Harpers, ‘‘there has been a gratifying demand for the 


reproduction of standard English literature, and for 


small primers of literature and history.” There have 


been several other series, of similar form, and various 


modifications thereof, all tending to replace the wretch- 
ed trash, which formerly sold so rapidly because it 
enjoyed a monopoly of cheapness, with a higher grade 
of literature and a more worthy mechanical execution. 

The sales thus recorded are simply amazing, and fur- 
nish material for deeply interesting study and oppor- 
tunity for beneficial action. It is satisfactory to observe 
that the literature thus voraciously devoured is of a 
fair character, and that its standard is improving per- 
ceptibly. The failure of some of the earlier series is 
freely attributed to their inferiority in material and 
subjects, which placed them below the popular taste. 
Mr. Munro tells me that the best books meet with the 
largest sales, and their circulation sometimes passes 
50,000 copies. Nor is the demand confined to fiction 
alone, for several standard books of travel and history 
have been reproduced in this form, and at least one 
volume of poetry of a high grade. Nearly one-fourth 
of the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library” is devoted to other 
themes than fiction; and there are scores of works on 
real life in the competing series. The lists include 
DeFoe and Goldsmith, as welas Thackeray and Dick- 
ens, Reade and Collins, and the choicest writings of 
Victor Hugo and Henri Gréville, Auerbach and Mar- 
litt, and our own Fenimore Cooper. The system is 
still in its infancy, yet more than ten thousand volumes 
are now being sold daily, falling into the homes of 
America in a steady white rain. A prominent news- 
agent, who controls (in his department) the chief rail- 
roads of Northern New England and central Canada, 
once told me that the traveling public bought what was 
offered it rather than what it really wanted, and often 
accepted unworthy substitrtes because the desired 
literature was unattainable. Undeniably this is true, 
and not only of travelers, but also of the mass of the 
people. The day is not distant when art, science, and 
religion shall recognize this fact, and avail themselves 
of this incalculable power. William Black and George 
Eliot are surely improvements on Ned Buntline and 
Mrs. Southworth, but for the same prices we might 
also receive Ruskin’s ‘‘ St. Mark’s Rest,” or Spencer’s 
‘* Data of Ethics,” or even St. Augustine’s ‘‘ De Civit- 
ate Dei.”’ 

The wise counsel of the ancient Roman sage, Lege 
multum, non multa, meets with but slight honor now, 
and the modern and continually growing demand for 
ever more and more printed pages keeps thousands of 
presses in continual activity. The literary vintage of 
our later decades is meager, but there has been a great 
putting of old wine into new bottles; and the genius 
of our authors, taxed to its uttermost by unceasing 
demands, is reinforced by the industry of compilers 
and the ingenuity of commentators. The quaint and 
prolix chronicles of elder days and men are highly con- 
densed, and made conformable to the practical spirit 
of the age. Every publisher of note issues a ‘series ”’ 
of books on history, art, romance, or what not, in 
which much of the old-time picturesqueness and local 
color is sacrificed in favor of terseness, directness and 
simplicity. Therewith the new generations are con- 
tent, and the great number and variety of these com- 
pilations prove that they meet a popular want, and 
secure a wide and increasing audience. Men had rather 
read about the Lake Poets than muse over Words- 
worth’s pregnant lines, and prefer groups of natty little 
“epoch” books to the stately and time-devouring 
tomes of Gibbon, and Merivale, and Milman. Many 
men of high ability, and many more of mediocre gifts, 
have become literary Liebigs, compressing and con- 
densing the intellectual magazines of the past and 
present into such compact forms as shall serve the 
great army of humanity in its forced marches through 
the electric age. The new Encyclopedists have be- 
come tractarians, and the vest-pocket editions sup- 
plant the tall folios of the schoolmen. 

The various series of reprints and of compilation are 
so far successful, and may be the coming antidotes 
against the poison of an undue diet of high-spiced 
fiction. Another instrumentality, full of vigor and 
enterprise, is the religious press, with its ceaseless 
outflow of periodicals and books. There is a class of 
stories, beautifully written, and filled with the purest 
religious sentiments and the most exalted ideals of 
life, which are meeting with great and unexpected 
success among the people. We need more writers of 
the school of George Macdonald and Edwin P. Roe, 
who can at once amuse and elevate and array the noble 
old lessons of truth and humanity in new and attractive 
guise. Efforts are now being made to reform Sunday- 
school libraries, and to replace their oftentimes weak, 
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inartistic and priggish books with volumes which 
combine sterling value and winning interest, so that 
each church might stand fast as a literary fortress 


| above the great swash of pernicious reading. 
The ‘“Half-Hour Series” meet with a sale of from | 


The London ‘Spectator’? has recently denounced 


the invention of the telegraph as having brought more 
harm than good into the world. Unless the new cor- 
rective measures attain a success almost beyond hope, 
and effectually check what appears to be a resistless 
flood of deleterious literature, the time may come 


when the invention of the printing-press shall be held 
as a disaster, and its perversion in this age as a crime. 
Yet when we consider how blessed are its influences 
over vast numbers who are wise enough to seek higher 
wisdom—how sweet the influence of the noble poet, 
the illuminated romancist, the erudite historian—how 
the words of Beecher and Spurgeon, Gladstone and 
Castelar, are carried to the ends of the earth—and how 
the Bible is multiplied in scores of languages and 
seattered abroad for the healing of the nations—we 
can but believe that the press is the mightiest human 
agency in its potentiality for good, and hope that in 
his own appointed time God will call light out of this 
gathering gloom, and cool the hectic fever which now 
oppresses the unguided masses of the reading nations. 








FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
By J. C. AMBROSE. 

NHIS suburban village by Chicago is the home of 

the President of the Woman’s National Christian 

Temperance Union, Miss Frances E. Willard. Possi- 

bly, without intrusion or breach of confidence a neigh- 

bor may speak a personal word about her as well as 

roughly sketch the policy and movement of the new 
administration. 

The public cannot but take an interest in the author 
of the Home Protection temperance plan now that she 
has become the chief of the National Union. For it 
cannot be forgotten that it was under her leadership 
that the Illinois Union a year ago took the pledge to 
work for the ballot in woman’s hand on temperance 
issues; that in four months, with the issue new, it 
raised $40,000 in its aid and stormed the legislature 
with the petition 175,000 strong, 80,000 being voters 
and the others women above twenty-one years; that 
the popular branch gave the ballot bill a good majority ; 
that within the year the women of eleven other States 
have resolved to ask like rights, and none have resolved 
against it. The sower of this quick seed the National 
Union in recent convention, with delegates from every 
State North but New Hampshire and with unanimous 
voice, has honored with its presidency. 

This action is more than the mark of personal merit. 
It is large indorsement of Miss Willard’s advanced 
views; was so intended and so accepted. It shows the 
trend of temperance thought among women and is law 
unto the future. Many who a year ago shrank from 
thought of voting, even to keep men sober, now pray 
for the privilege. 

The president is now at home after the convention, 
attending to a mass of correspondence, eliminating all 
snarls from the reins of government, holding some 
State meetings and preparing to resign the presidency 
of the Illinois State Union for full devotion to her now 
wider parish. Following the Holidays she will pass 
some weeks in New York City, as the business center 
of forces. She will then make parochial visits to every 
State having a woman’s temperance organization. She 
will also cross the Ohio into Kentucky, whither she is 
invited, and some other Southern States, whose women 
thus far, outside of Maryland and Missouri, have taken 
no part in temperance redemption. This step prom- 
ises a new social, possibly political, bond between the 
sections. Give it happy entrance. In the early sum- 
mer she will visit Wyoming, and endeavor to turn the 
special suffrage power there enjoyed by women into 
the channel of temperance reform. She will give Colo- 
rado a call and probably push westward to the Slope 
where the California women have recently organized, 
but Oregon and Washington wait for “ the troubling of 
the waters.” 

As to the policy to be made prominent, Miss Willard 
will, in conformity to the National resolution, urge the 
State Unions to stand for prohibition first, last and all 
the time, leaving the means of attaining that end 
largely to local choice. If, as in Michigan, the temper- 
ance people have all sails spread and hopes high for 
prohibition direct by Constitutional Amendment, she 
will not deem it expedient to disturb such harmony by 
drafting the women into a special prohibition army 
through the temperance ballot in their own right. 
But where she sees no danger of making the doctrine 
a diversion she will freely unfold Home Protection— 
the ballot for women on logal temperance issues, or 
their expression of will by signature—as the next best 
thing to constitutional prohibition and a strong means 
to prohibition in spots under local-option laws in 
States which cannet command universal prohibition. 

More than this. A thoughtful woman is ever full of 
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schemes to reach her heart’s desire. Pending further 
action on Home Protection by the Legislature of this 
State at its next session, fifteen months hence, Miss 
Willard and the Illinois Union are about to take ad- 
vantage of an existing statute wherein the masculine 
law-makers perhaps wrought better than they knew. As 
in many other States, the general law for the incorpora- 
tion of cities and villages in its grant of powers em- 
braces the ‘‘ power to license, regulate and prohibit the 
sale or giving away of any intoxicating malt, vinous, 
mixed or fermented liquors.” Under this clause, say 
the wisest legal lights of Chicago, the local authori- 
ties may “license, regulate and prohibit” by any 
means they see fit to employ; the city or village coun- 
cil may personally decide the subject of license or no 
license, may depute a dozen other men to act or it, 
may leare it wholly to one man, which it usually does 
by leaving the matter with its Mayor, or it may sub- 
mit the issue to popular vote, and in so doing may 
give women the chance to express their choice, such 
voting coming not under the constitutional limitation 
to ‘“*males’’ but under the full local ‘‘ power to regu- 
late.” 

Accordingly, by the time this is in type petitions 
will be in the hands of every local temperance union 
within the State for thorough local canvas for signa- 
tures, each town praying its council to take popular 
expression on the license question and admit all women 
of twenty-one years to share in that expression, either 
by ballot or by signature. This is to be the winter’s 
temperance work of the Illinois women. The favor of 
certain village boards is assured. The rum influence 
will of course resist and a test case will come into 
court, where even defeat will not be a total loss. In 
a good cause its lessons are always a victory. By the 
travel and friendship of the president this new road to 
possible prohibition promises to be opened far beyond 
this State. Its merits will be presented and its 
adoption urged. 

The financial income of the Woman’s National 
Union hgs been wholly through voluntary offerings, 
and it has never had beyond $800 fora year’s ex- 
penses. Much more money is needed. As one way of 
reaching it, fifty handsome morocco pocket-books 
stamped “‘W. N. C. T. U.,” with the name of the 
holder, are under order, each to be placed with some 
lady of known friendship for the new administration 
in a leading city who will specially solicit funds. 

I think Miss Willard realizes well her new burden of 
responsibility, but shares it with her corps of able 
coadjutors all over the country whom five yéars have 
educated up to efficiency. And she enjoys large re- 
liance upon divine leadership and laughs at the idle 
tales of Unitarianism and infidelity which some dis- 
honest busybodies have coined and circulated as to her 
creed. 

This lakeside retreat has been her home since, at 
eighteen, she came hither to school, and that was 
twenty-two years ago; and no man or woman in 
Evanston is more esteemed by both intimates and 
casual acquaintances. The spot of earth peculiarly 
precious to her, in memory as well as present ties, is 
known as ‘“‘ Faith Cottage,” a cosy gothic house half 
covered with evergreens, wherein a most motherly 
mother presides. Miss Willard’s is a pleasant face of 
fair complexion, but earnest and with the look of a 
life purpose. 

Evanston, Il. 








THE HOLMES BREAKFAST. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE breakfast to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes at the 
Hotel Brunswick, yesterday, in recognition of his 
seventieth birthday, if not quite so brilliant and impos- 
ing an affair as the famous Whittier dinner two years 
ago, was sufficiently a success to pass into the literary 
history of Boston as an event long to be remembered. 
The hosts were the same as then, the publishers of the 
** Atlantic Monthly,” the company was large and dis- 
tinguished, the presence of ladies gave a special brill- 
iancy to the scene, and the speeches and congratulatory 
poems were excellent. 

Twelve o’clock found the company assembled in the 
parlors of the Brunswick; and a remarkable assem- 
blage it was. For an hour and a half the flow of soul 
proceeded; old friends meeting, those who had long 
known each other by name and reputation making a 
first acquaintance, and lions and the young kids of let- 
ters gamboling together in perfect harmony. The 
venerable figures of Harriet Beecher Stowe, John G. 
Whittier, Mr. Emerson, Prof. Gray, Rev. George E. 
Ellis, Mr. Cranch and Julia Ward Howe gave special 
dignity to the animated scene, while prominent among 
the younger guests were the blooming ‘‘ H. H.,” Miss 
Sprague of Ohio—the young author of that fine new 
novel, ‘‘ An Earnest Trifler’—Governor Rice, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Joseph W. Harper, Phillips Brooks, 
President Eliot of Harvard, Joseph Cook, Mr. Howells, 
of course, Rev. Dr. Bellows, James Parton, Mr. E. C. 


Stedman and Rey. Dr. Wharton. These names will 
show that the selection of guests was not confined so 
rigorously as it was at the Whittier dinner to contrib- 
utors to the ‘“ Atlantic,” but was made to include a 
good share of notabilities as well who do not belong to 
the Boston galaxy. 

At half-past one the company took up its assigned 
places at the dining tables, four tables running down 
the spacious hall, and two crosswise. The tables were 
so arranged that both Mr. Houghton and Mr. Howells 
presided—at opposite ends; Mr. Houghton having on 
either side of him Dr. Holmes and Mrs. Stowe, and 
Mr. Howells being similarly flanked by Mrs. Howe and 
Mr. Emerson. The ‘ breakfast” was a solid one, the 
discussion of it occupying two hours anda half. Too 
much eating is the bane of public entertainments of 
this character. Why cannot we have a sensible repast 
instead of this indiscriminate and inordinate stuffing? 
The Whittier dinner lasted four hours, so that on the 
present occasion a considerable gain was made in the 
interests of gastronomic moderation, and perhaps 
when James Russell Lowell, or some other magnate, 
arrives at his seventieth year, the favored guests at 
another dinner may do better still. 

After the eating came the speaking and the poetry, 
which, with the social pleasure, was of course what 
most brought people together. I may remark here 
that one of the evening papers reports that Phillips 
Brooks said grace at the beginning, but if he did, 
some of those in whose behalf it was said failed to 
hear it. Mr. Houghtors introductory address was 
excellent; so good that a cynical critic who did not 
believe that publishers have brains of their own might 
be tempted to ask who wrote it for him. One of its 
pleasantest points was this allusion to the presence of 
the ladies : 

“To these festivities we always intended to invite the ladies. 
But the fact is (I trust the reporters will not hear this, for it 
is spoken in the strictest confidence) publisbers are bashful! 
We were afraid to ask tor fear we sbould be refused. Those 
of us who were once young cannot fail to remember bow our 
hearts throbbed and our courage failed when we were about 
to pop the momentous question, the answer to which was to 
make us bappy or miserable for life. But, when it was ence 
done, and the winter of our discontent had been made glori- 
ous summer by an acceptance so sweet and expectant, just 
as if the answer had been ready for us ages before, we feit 
that popping the question was no great affair after all, and we 
should only like to doit as often as we sbouid have oppor- 


tunity. Such bas been our experience to-day, as witness the 
gathering around tbis board.” 

Dr. Holmes’s response to the greeting formally 
extended to him was a hearty and tender poem, read 
as only Dr. Holmes can read his own. A congratula- 
tory poem by Whittier followed, read, however, not by 
himself (for he had left the room) but by Mr. James 
T. Fields. 

It was now Mr. Longfellow’s turn, but there was no 
Longfellow. Where was he? He was not present, no 
message was publicly received from him, no word of 
greeting, no explanation of his absence; and the fact 
of his silence did not fail to excite a good deal of quiet 
surprise. 

Mr. Houghton now resigned the direction of the en- 
tertainment to Mr. Howells, and did so in a speech 
so capitally good for its place that I must give it in 
full : 

“It may be a surprise that the editor of the ‘ Atlantic’ 
should vot appear on this occasion. But it may not be generally 
known that to the contribut’rs he is in some sense a mytb- 
ical character, andis never seen except by his representative 
and keeper. He is a tall, cadaverousand grave looking being, 
waring immense magnifying glasses on bis eyes, and living 
in an attic, the only furniture being a bigh stool, a turning- 
lathe anda grindstone. His only implement is a sharp knife 
which he uses for defense and for cutting out the brilliant 
passages from the contributions of young authors. He uses 
the grindstone to sharpen his knife, and the turning-lathe to 
reduce all contributions to the uniform * Atlantic’ standard. 
For fear he might disturb us in our festivities to-day he bas 
been carefully locked in his room, and the junior partoer has 
the key in his pocket. His representative, however, is here. 
He is a modest young man, very little versed in the ways of 
the world, but he has sufficient shrewdness to carry only the 
complaiuts to the real editor, and keep the compliments for 
himself. 

* I propose now to introduce to you the representative of 
the real editor, and to beg of you to hear him fully, as it is 
not his fault if any of you have been treated roughly by 
the editor. As the remaind:r of the entertainment is to be 
purely literary, I shaji also ask him to take charge of it.” 

Your space would fail me to tell of all the pleasant 
things that followed; of Mr. Howells’s reverent saluta- 
tion to Mrs. Stowe, “first of the women to whom we 
bow ;” of Mrs. Howe’s pleasant speech for the lady 
guests, ‘“‘ seeing beside each dark stem its rose;” of 
the other speeches by Charles Dudley Warner, Mr. Har- 
per, President Eliot and Mr. Aldrich; and of the poems 
by Trowbridge, William Winter, ‘“‘H. H.” and Mr. 
Cranch; with a long array of letters from notabilities 
in various parts of the country, including one from 
President Hayes. 

As a whole, the speaking went neither so high nor so 
low as at the Whittier dinner. If the company was 
spared the rough buffoonery of Mark Twain (he made a 

very good and proper speech on this occasion) it missed 





also the calm and polished eloquence of Charles Eliot 





Norton. The poetry was good, as poetry goes on such 
occasions, and there seemed, on the whole, a greater 
evenness of sympathy and good feeling than was mani- 
fest even at the Whittier dinner. This doubtless was 
owing to the well-known bonhommie of the distin- 
guished guest of the occasion and partly to the pres- 
ence of the ladies. 

The only man who looked at all lonely was Joseph 
Cook, and, as was said in his behalf by one of the 
guests, *‘ greatness is always lonely.” 

Boston, Dec. 3, 1879. ELLERY. 








UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
GENERATION * 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
CHAPTER FIRST.— Continued.) 


E- ALF an hour later the shaggy Canadian pony 

trotted off briskly in the gray light of the com- 
ing dawn, and as the little town was left behind, shut 
in by the hills up which they had climbed, coming out 
at last on the long and nearly level stretch of land 
between it and the Bay, Patty drew a long breath of 
relief. 

‘‘They must never know there, if we can help it,” 
she said. ‘*‘Down by us, of course, they do, but if 
Robert is cleared there’ll be no need of telling here.” 

‘*But, Patty, you can’t keep such a thing,” began 
Uncle Silas. 

‘“Why not?” said Patty, quickly. ‘I’ve come in the 
night. You’re always coming and going on your busi- 
ness, and nobody’ll wonder at your going now. And 
there are some I couldn't have know ,it—don’t you 
see !—that said I held my head so high, and wouldn’t 
look at common folks. Oh, it’s low enough now! 
What am I made of, to think of that part of it,” she 
added, passionately, ‘‘ when, living or dying, the man I 
love hasn’t a chance?” 

‘* Patty,” said Uncle Silas, turning quickly, ‘‘ what 
awful notion you’ve got in your head I don’t know, 
but if that’s the best you’ve got to say to Robert in 
his trouble you’d better keep away. You can’t be 
with him, nor no other human being, but the Lord can 
an’ will, and I won’t hear you say he’s shut off.’”’ 

‘* But he is,” repeated Patty, looking up with the 
same dark sorrow in her eyes. ‘It’s no use, Uncle 
Silas. The first word that came to me when the men 
led Mmm away was: No murderer can enter the 
kingdom of heaven.’ - If it had been in letters of light 
I couldn’t have seen it plainer, and it stays by me day 
and night. If I say, ‘God be merciful,’ there it is. If 
I think, ‘Christ died for all,’ it comes again, and I 
know now it is ourdoom. I’ll save him if I can, for 
this life is all he’s got, but if he must go—oh, how 
shall I live! How shall I live and know what his place 
is!” 

‘* Child,” Uncle Silas said, and he checked his pony 


| at the top of the Igst hill. Before them lay the Bay, 
| from which the morning mist was rojling away. In 


the east a rosy flush was spreading; birds sung on 
every side, and the morning waited, cool and sweet, 
for the coming of the sun. ‘‘ Child, just as sure as that 
sun will be in sight before you get to the Bay, just so 
sure God loves you an’ Robert, an’ is going to love you 
whatever happens. We've got to take the conse- 
quences of our own sins an’ mistakes for punishment, 
but he waits te be merciful, an’ there ain't a creeter on 
the globe he can’t save an’ won’t if that creeter calls 
out to him. You’re half dead with trouble an’ don’t 
see, but I can’t let you go on so.” 

‘* Don’t you suppose I’d think differently if I could?” 
said Patty, and her face settled again in the hard lines 
it had worn before sudden feeling overcame her. ‘‘ It’s 
no use, Uncle Silas. We won’t talk about it. I can’t 
even pray for him; for it’s all settled. I pray that I 
may bear it and that’s all. Now we won’t say any 
more.” 

There was the old, quiet inflexibility in the tone that 
Uucle Silas had learned to dread two ‘years before, 
when Patty had been with them. The intense and 
narrow belief of her Scotch Covenanter ancestors had 
descended to her, and even at nineteen had given her 
beautiful face a sternness that made her title of ‘‘ pretty 
Patty Pearsons” seem utterly frivolous and out of place. 
What a wealth of tenderness lay underneath the still 
features and steady manner no one knew better than 
Aunt Huldah, whom she had nursed through a long ill- 
ness. There was passion, too, and even rash emotion 
terrifying to Patty herself, who, as she fell for a time 
under theirsway, believed herself temporarily possessed 
of the devil, and fought then down to the old level. 
In matters of belief she had grown up walled within 
certain formulas the questioning of which was deadly 
sin, and now, at twenty-one, the surety that whatever 
she believed must be true gave to her the unconscious 
power of any deeply rooted conviction, but at the same 
time shut her in to limits so filled with justice and the 
inexorable qualities of God, as she defined God, that 


* Copyright 1879 by Helen Campbell. 
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love and pity found small room for entrance, and were 
gradually being crowded out altogether. This new, 
strange, absorbing love had carried her away as with 
a flood. To save Robert she had come to believe her 
mission, and had let her old sense of duty take new 
shape in this fierce fire in which all theories seemed 
to melt into the one clear fact: that the believing wife 
should save the unbelieving husband. Then had come 
the horrible knowledge of his crime and a sudden 
mental readjustment, this time in a permanent and 
inflexible mold, beyond chance of change or altera- 
tion. The idea that she could have been mistaken 
made all the old foundations rock under her feet. She 
had sinned and must suffer; and as the sad old words 
she had quoted came to her mind, she accepted them 
as her revelation and let them do their work of harden- 
ing. 

Uncle Silas looked at her in silence as he drove on. 
Speech was useless, but his heart yearned over her; 
and as the sunshine streamed over the Bay and he saw 
the little sloop rocking lightly on the dancing blue 
water his soul when out in as deep a prayer as it had 
ever prayed, that this sad heart at his side might know 
what love and pity and infinite compassion were its 
true portion, and might open to receive them. Patty 
looked gratefully into the kind old eyes as he helped 
her out. 

‘*God bless you, Uncle Silas,’’ she said. ‘I think 
things might have been different if I had had you and 
Aunt Huldah when I was little, but everything is set- 
thed now past changing.” 

‘‘ Nothing is ever past changing in this world,” he 
said, half to himself. ‘*’Taint man that has the last 
word; it’s Ged.” 

Patty was silent, and crossed the narrow plank has- 
tily. Uncle Silas left his pony in the accustomed place, 
and soon the wind was bearing them steadily on over 
the beautiful lake, at which she looked with unseeing 
eyes, counting the hours which still lay between her 
and the haven where she would be. 


’ 





CHAPTER SECOND. 

SITTING on a low beach and leaning her head against 
the side of the cabin the quiet plash of the water 
against the side of the sloop soon did its work and 
after the long strain she slept profoundly, slipping a 
little so that her head rested on the coil of rope near 
by. Uncle Silas covered her with the shawl she had 
dropped and then stole back to the helm. Patty 
might fancy her errand unknown, but by the same 
curious agency which spreads a piece of intelligence 
from tribe to tribe on the Plains, or even in almost inac- 
cessible mountain regions, every skipper on the lake 
knew who she was and why she was there. Violent 
deeds were no surprise. All about the iron mines at 
Port Henry desperate and lawless men thronged, held 
in check only by the fearlessness of one or two among 
the masters; and in the Whitehall region, where the 
canal-boat men laid up each winter, more than one 
had disappeared whose fate it was impossible to dis- 
cover. There were deep shafts long disused that told 
no tales, and to get rid of an enemy had not been a 
troublesome matter. 

In this case all parties were well known. Tobit 
Saunders owned boats on the lakes and shares in the 
mines and was a hard-headed, grasping man, never to 
be cheated by the shrewdest captain. Robert’s love 
of adventure had made every nook of the lake familiar 
to him, and the same passion had made him one in 
various smuggling expeditions the remembrance of 
which would tellagainst him now. Tobit Saunders, 
having let him run wild for twenty years, had sud- 
denly asserted his authority, and in the conflict which 
ensued ordered him never to show his face again. 
Public opinion was divided on the merits of the case, 
but all agreed that the young man had been hardly 
dealt with, and that Tobit Saunders simply reaped 
much less than he had sown. 

On the other hand, no record could be more unim- 
peachable than that of Donald Pearsons, who, till the 
death of his wife, had been foreman at one of the 
shafts near Port Henry, and kept the men in more com- 
plete subjection than had ever been known before or 
since. Stern and silent, all made way for him; and 
the impression was strengthened by the discovery that 
at certain times daily he went to a retreat in the forest, 
a thicket of hazel bushes, and prayed with the inten- 
sity of his Scottish ancestors. A superstitious feeling 
grew about him, and not one of the men but regarded 
him as set apart from ordinary accidents and beyond 
ordinary passions. 

As a child, Patty, who carried his dinner to him, 
learned to share the same feeling, and as she grew 
older knelt by him and listened to the strange out- 
pouring of soul—couched always in the old Hebrew 
forms, and always a cry against the power of evil 
within. 

To Donald Pearsons Satan was a tangible form— 
the great adversary of souls, engaged forever in that 
war with God on which the old Puritans and the 





Covenanters as well, both seeing it from the same 
stand-point, looked with unchanging and unquench- 
able interest. Patty grew up in almost utter uncon- 
sciousness that any other life was possible and yield- 
ing unquestioning obedience to the command which 
shut her off from communication with the few young 
people about her. At thirteen, her mother—always 
silent, always sad, and after Benoni had come, the one 
brother, deaf and dumb from birth, a little sadder, a 
little more silent—had left them. The shadow lifted 
at the last, and the deep eyes, so like Patty’s own, were 
bright with a light the girl had never seen. There 
were few words, for life-long repression was even 
then strong to hold them back, but she laid Benoni’s 
hand in Patty’s and said, faintly : 

‘* Never leave him, Patty. Never.” 

‘‘ Never, mother,” Patty answered solemnly, and 
then left her as her husband knelt by the bed, his stern 
features working painfully as he strove for quiet and 
calmness. When she entered again peace had settled 
once for all on the tired face, and her father still knelt, 
his strong frame shaken with a grief he could not con- 
trol. Within a week after the funeral he rented the 
old house and moved into what was known then, as 
now, as ‘‘ the wilderness,” to the border of one of the 
first lakes in the Adirondacks. 

Here the girl had grown to womanhood in a fashion 
full of dreariness from one point of view, but holding 
its own compensation as well. In spite of her creed, 
Patty had love for every living thing. The world was 
only a transitory spot--the stopping-place for a night 
—yet it held a beauty that filled her soul with feelings 
for which she had no words. Benoni’s life was in the 
woods; and as he grew its strange, interior life be- 
came part of him, and in following him she too learned 
to share it. The few hunters who from time to time 
ventured into the forest wondered at such a face in 
this still and secret place. ‘‘ Beauty born of murmuring 
sound ” had passed ‘“‘ into her face ;” a beauty of which 
she herself was not unconscious, though indifferent to 
it, and which moved Uncle Silas, her mother’s brother— 
who after years of non-intercourse, determined to look 
them up—in such manner that he besought his brother- 
in-law to let her at least go back with him for a time 
and have some chance for schooling. 

Up to this moment it had never occurred to the 
father as a necessity, and he hesitated now. Worlds 
apart as he would have counted himselt theoretically, 
in practice he would have made an excellent Trappist, 
and he dreaded any lapse from these tacitly under- 
stood laws. Benoni’s silence seemed to have en- 
shrouded the household, and days passed in which 
hardly a word was spoken. The prolonged battle 
necessary to bring under cultivation the land he had 
chosen absorbed the father’s days, and at evening he 
sat, with head bent upon his breast, lost in his own 
thoughts. Patty went through her household offices 
with a neatness and precision inherited and cultivated 
to the highest, and then wandered with Benoni, some- 
times paddling their light boat over the silent waters, 
but oftener lingering in old and favorite haunts where 
the deer came to drink, undisturbed by the two they 
knew to be friends. To separate the brother and sister 
was impossible, Benoni following her like a shadow, 
and the father hesitated. 

‘*T’ll take ’em both,”’ Uncle Silas said, heartily. ‘‘ It’ll 
be all the same to wife, and you haven’t any right, 
Pearson, to bury Patty here. How do you suppose 
she’s ever to get any notion o’ life?” 

‘* All she needs will come,” her father answered, 
gloomily. ‘‘ I had rather bury her by her mother than 
see her wise with such knowledge as curses the lake- 
shore. But the schooling is another thing. Her 
mother taught her, and I’d forgotten she needed any- 
thing more. Send her back to me as you take her, 
Silas. No evil has ever come nigh her but the evil of 
her own nature, and she is a good daughter.” 

Patty listened with dismay to the suggestion of 
leaving, but her father checked all remonstrance. 

‘*T’m not so helpless as you think, child. I’ve done 
for myself before and I can again. You’re to go back 
there with your uncle.” 

‘* But, father—” Patty began. 

‘*Child, it’s settled. ’Tisn’t for my pleasure you go, 
but because it’s best and must be done. We won't 
talk.” 

This formula had long been the answer to the rare 
objections arising against his sometimes inexplicable 
action, and Patty, after the first troubled thought as to 
how he would do without her, felt her heart beat with 
a new and pleasureable sense of expectation. Uncle 
Silas was her mother’s only brother, and in his kindly 
old face lay the promise of something in life she had 
thus far lost. He had kissed her at meeting, and she 
had colored hotly, so strange did any tangible demon- 
stration of affection seem. Even Benoni she rarely 
fondled, and her own life had been so reticent, so de- 
void of all outward expression of feeling, that with a 
less intense nature it would have ended in the death of 
the feelings themselves. She followed Uncle Silas 





with curious looks and he in turn looked with equal 
wonder at the grave and unconscious stateliness of the 
young girl, with her dark, quiet eyes, her crown of 
heavy hair, her complexion of that clear paleness which 
is the truest health, and her red lips closed in a firm 
line, belying the delicate dimples in which laughter 
had seldom dwelt. As she smiled at Benoni, Uncle 
Silas started. , Life and color and youth for a moment 
made the still features radiant, and he wished the look 
might last. 

‘It shall, too,” he said to himself. “A gal not 
nineteen, and as set and steady as an old woman. It’s 
onnat’ral. I'll get some life into her face before many 
weeks, or I'll know the reason why.” 

The good man winced a little as his brother-in-law 
prayed, that evening, that the child who was going 
among a strange and godless people might not be led 
to worship idols with them under every green tree, 
and that the Lord would keep his own. 

** All the goodness ain’t in the wilderness,” Uncle 
Silas said as he rose from his knees. ‘ There’s folks 
in the world that believe in the Lord, as well as folks 
out of it.” 

Patty listened in silent amazement to the discussion 
which followed till sent away by her father, who, as 
she went into the next room, said: 

**You’re a good man, Silas, so far as I know, but 
your doctrines are ioose. I’ve got to have your word 
you won’t try to give them to Patty. I won’t have 
her upset and turned out of the way.” 

**You needn’t fear. I'll do my best by them both,” 
said Uncle Silas, and his word had been faithfully 
kept. 

(To be continued.) 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We make mention with thanksgiving, our Father, of 
thine unwearied faitufulness. That in thy watch and care 
thou shouldst not be wearied does not surprise us; but we 
marvel that in thine infinite purity thou shouldst never be 
tired of dealing with the imperfect and the impure. There 
is nothing in us that can well measure thy faithfulness in 
this; and yet on this hangs al! our hope; for there is 
nothing in us, when thou dost behold thyself and those that 
are around about thee—the blessed estate and the heavenly 
host—to which we can be lik+ned. Far away in thought, 
in every moral aspiration, in all purity of feeling, are we 
from thee; and if thou shouldst forget us, and we should 
drop as the untended blossom in the day of drought, who 
could lift up against thee any word of accusation? Is it 
not strange that holiness loves unholiness, and that perfect 
beauty dwells upon homeliness with dear delight? This is 
the mystery of God. Very dimly and faintly we discern 
something of it in ourselves ; but what is it in us and toward 
our children compared to that infinite circle of time, without 
beginning and end, and of universality, where thou art pour- 
ing the tides of thy power, of thy wisdom, of thy goodness 
and of thy love, everywhere, upon things animate and inani- 
mate, or upon animate things that are in every state of weak- 
ness, and want, and wickedness! 

We rejoice in the glory of thy power, and in thy wisdom, 
and in thy skill; and more we rejoice in the wonder of the 
inexhaustible love and kindness of God. Forbid that we 
should trade upon it with ignominious motive, and because 
thou ert good go on in ways of known sin. May we seek 
rather by the goodness of God to be led to repentance. May 
we be led to fashion our lives upon thine. May we rejoice to 
be ourselves, in some measure, the guide of the blind and 
the pbysician of those that are sick, whether in body or in 
soul; and may we rejoice in the work of the Lord more than 
in treasures, that at last we may be worthy to be called the 
children of God, bearing some lineaments of our Father in 
ourselves. 

We pray that thou wilt help those that are trying so to live. 
Thou art bearing their infirmities: yet bear them. Thou bast 
been patient: be patient still. And grant that every one of us 
may be conscious of alithat God has to bear with in us, so that 
when we are troubled at others who sin against us we may be 
armed with thine example, and may forgive as we are for- 
given and love as We are loved. ~ 

Bless the households where so many consecrated parents 
are endeavoring to bring up their children in the nurture and 
in the admonition of tne Lord. Follow the children with thy 
blessing as they go forth from under the parental roof. For 
all that have gone we pray, whetoer they be near or afar off. 
Whether they have stood in the stability of an honored man- 
hood, or stumbled, we pray for them, and beseech of thee 
that thou wilt restore the wandering, and establish those 
that stand. 

Bless, we pray thee, all that are seeking to instruct those 
witbout parents, or worse. Be with all those that live for 
charity—with all those that spend and are spent for the good 
of others; and may all efforis that are made for the eradica- 
tion of evil, for the staying of every tide of temptation, for 
the incorruption of our people, be greatly olemed of God: 
and may those that seek the Lord have the spirit of the Lord, 
and overcome evil with good. 

We pray that, thou wilt bless to this church all its labors 
and ministrations. May all its schools come up in remem- 
brance befcre thee. May thy work be revived in them. May 
those that labor in them labor with the true spirit of Christ, 
with consecrated zeal. 

And we pray that thou wilt grant that as we draw nearer 
and vearer to the heavenly gate we may have more of the 
heavenly preparation in ourselves. Our time is not long; the 
shadows are descending ; and far before us, as in the setting 
sun, we behold our length, cast upon the ground, as reaching 
to the very other side. So grant that we may number our 
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days aé that we shall apply our hearts unto wisdom. And 
when we have served thee, and through that service our gen- 
eration, accept us at last, through riches of grace,in Christ 
Jesus, our only Redeemer. Amen. 


SERMON. 
NOT ASHAMED OF CHRIST.* 


“ For lam not asbamed of the gospel of Christ.’;—Rom. i. 16. 

HERE are three gradations of artists. The lowest 

is one who is able to reproduce upon canvas, or 

in clay, or other ware, an exact representation of 

natural objects as they appear to ordinary eyes. He 
is an imitator to a degree, and that is all. 

A second and higher type of artist power is where 
‘one brings to objects a clearer eye than belongs to 
most men, and sees moré in form, in color, in combi- 
tations, than other men see, and therefore fs able to 
render an object ina very much higher sphere than 
the mere imitator does. 

There is a third and rare artist power, where the 
things représented, the objects seized and employed, 
are, as it were, but instruments to represent the effect 
produced upon the mind ef the artist by the scene, or 
the event, or the thing. 

To some men the sight of a tree produces simply the 
idea, atree. To a higher kind of man the tree is 
something that stands in liquid ether, and in certain 
strange, subtle effects of light, and shade, and color; 
and all the finer touches represent the tree as alive to 
him; and it lives, if he be successful in depicting it. 
But the highest man, seeing a tree, sees beside, as from 
a mnemotechnic symbol, other things, above, below and 
everywhere. In other words, his soul is stirred up by 
it; and the picture represents what the tree has done to 
the man, and not what the man saw in the tree. 

These are the supreme artists. Turner was one of 
them; and his pictures are often a conglomeration to 
men of fantastic colors run mad; but when he beheld 
certain aspects of nature they stirred mightily in him, 
and his pictures were like the efforts of a child to speak 
before it has learned a language; and his canvas 
showed the struggle of a man to depict his own mental- 
ity in colors and forms; and no wonder that he came 
short. , 

Now, upon this scale Paul was the greatest moral 
artist of the world; for while it may be said that he 
did not fail to state facts, and to form reasonings, the 
characteristic element of his genius was a presentation 
of thoughts and facts and reasonings as they pro- 
duced their impression upon his mind; and as he was 


_ simple and sincere he did not disdain a kind of heroic 


egotism; and you shall count in his chapters and in 
his letters I’s literally by the hundred. He was so 
unconscious of egotism that he disdained all the little 
modesties of suppression, and spoke right out as he 
felt. 

So, then, all the way through, it was the unconscious 
endeavor of the Apostle to represent truths as they re- 
flected themselves upon the sensitive surface of his 
glowing soul; and instead of going, as Matthew would 
have done, into a didactic statement of the advantages 
of Christianity over heathenism, polytheism or any- 
thing of that kind, Paul says, like a poet and prophet, 
as he was, looking over the whole field (and what a 
field it was! as we shall show by and by), 

“T am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.’’ 


Instead of showing what were all the wonderful 
elements that in his view constituted it, one after the 
other, technically, he reflects what the impression was 
of the whole gospel of Christ upon his sensitive soul. 

“Tam not ashamed.” 

Well, why should he have been? Every one of us 
would say it now; but not one of us would have said it 
in his time, perhaps. In our time, yes. And it is not 
a mere fancy but a matter of much interest to imagine 
what would be Paul’s thought to-day if, after two 
thousand years nearly, he were permitted to walk 
again as he walked in life, and to discern the Christian- 
ity of the present age and all its triumphs, its monu- 
ments, its power, its wealth, its learning, its refine- 
ments. How has it twisted itself into the thread out of 
which has been woven the very web and woof of time! 
How much less would he have felt ashamed! Shame 
would not have been the word. There is very much 
in the history of Christianity that would have produced 
shame—the shame of sorrow, the regretful shame of 
affectionate pride; but if Paul had looked at the better 
features, as he always tried to do, at the lights rather 
than the shadows of Christianity, how much in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church of all names in the last 
eighteen or nineteen hundred years would he have 
seen that he would not have been ashamed of. How 
many men, heroic to the last degree in every element 
that constitutes heroism, would have been ranked under 
its banners—a great army of heroes, men and women! 

If he had looked out into the world and at the ex- 
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ternal forms and orgariizations of the church what 
would he have had occasion to be ashamed of? What 
would he have had o¢éaston to be ashamed of if he had 
looked at the great organized Greek Church? I am 
not speaking of its doctrines; I am not speaking of its 
usages; I am not speaking of its infirmities: I am 
speaking of it as an organic structure that has pro- 
ceeded in existence through a thousand years and that 
stands in very great splendor to-day. What was there 
in his own time that prefigured any such thing as the 
Greek Church, with its inclusions of hundreds of mill- 
ions of worshippers? Or, what was there that pre- 
figured any such thing as its sister, if I may say so, 
the Roman Catholic Church?—for they are twins, with 
the mere difference that they were born at very different 
periods of time. They measure each other relatively, 
one for the East and the other for the West. 

Now, in ali the work of government and in all the 
works of combination which men have studied, for 
profundity, for power, and for the gift of continuity, 
as a channel for all the various passions and affections 
and for the reason of the human soul, there has never 
been anything comparable to these two churches. 
Merely looked upon as historical and dramatic possi- 
bilities they are wonderful. More wonderful are these 
great cathedrals of men than any cathedrals in which 
they ever worshiped. More marvelous are they than 
any physical structures of cities that ever went up. 

And if Paul had seen the pomp of their worship, and 
their worship in the pomp of architecture which had 
been inspired and created by them; if he had seen the 
basilicas of Rome, and the gothic cathedrals of medie- 
val Europe, and the marvels of Petersburg and of 
Moscow ; if he had seen that around about the name of 
Jesus had been erected structures compared with 
which the Egyptian solidities were as nothing and the 
the Greek coldness was as winter compared with sum- 
mer, he would not have had occasion to express a feeling 
of shame. And if he had attended the services; if in 
the blare of music, if in the midst of glowing pictures, 
if in the windows that had not simply caught the colors 
of heaven, but had snatched out, as it were, myriads 
of saints from the abodes of the blest, men and women, 
and figured them; if he had beheld how art had cast all 
its treasures at the feet of religion, and represented it- 
self in worship, in processions, and in the whole ritual 
that fills the world with esthetic wonder, he certainly 
would not have had any occasion to be ashamed of 
Christianity ; and whatever criticism might have been 
made as to its insincerity or formality or materialism, 
as a matter simply commanding admiration he could 
not have been insensitive to it. 

Still less could he have been insensitive to the litera- 
ture and the learning that have been inspired among 
devout scholars over all the world, and that have 
sprung from Christianity. The contributions to sacred 
song, to secular poetry, to history, to philosophy, to 
theology and to science, which not only have sprung 
from Christian men and women but have been inspired 
by the very innermost spirit of religion, these have 
raised up in the earth a proud memorial of the intellect- 
ual and ideal power of Christianity of which Paul had 
no thought nor conception. It would be a revelation 
to him, if he has slept for two thousand years, were he 
to be awaked to a consciousness of the literature and 
learning of the Christian churches of the globe. 

And still more would he have been in sympathy with 
the outpouring of the spirit of manhood, which has 
been happily called by one writer ‘“‘the enthusiam of 
humanity,” that has sprung from the temper of the gos- 
pel of Jesus, and has gradually crept into the laws, 
and ameliorated the theory of morals, and softened 
and sweetened the whole intercourse of human life; 
and that, moreover, has made man helpful to man; has 
made man hold, at least, if not preach, the true bonds 
of a brotherhood of man with man; which everywhere 
has built hospitals and ‘asylums and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions’ without number, and has made the rich 
spread their garment over the shivering poor, and has 
brought the loaf te the hungry, and supplied the needy 
by organized charities, and transmitted them from 
generation to generation. 

More beautiful still than all of the things that I have 
mentioned, to Paul, who had the art of discerning much 
from little—who hearing the theme ofa concert ora 
symphony instantly expanded it in his imagination to 
its whole form—more to him, I think, would have been 
the exhibitions of the Christ spirit in its hambler work- 
ings, among Christian men and in Christianity unor- 
ganized, or but slightly organized. What would Paul 
have thought if he could have read—certainly not with 
unwet eyes—the history of the assemblies of the old 
Covenanters in Scotland, who, with the love of Christ, 
with the love of souls, and with their precious book, 
traveled ‘a day’s journey into the wilderness, in the 
most-frigid seasons of the year, to hide themselves in 
caves that they might have the unspeakable pleasure 
of hearing’ theif ministers preach the gospel of Christ 
and sit around the homely broken elements of his body? 
There is something so heroic In this manifestation of 





the spirit of Christians in those days that Paul would 
have been among them if he had Hved, and would bave 
been their leader. And to-day there is nothing that 
so stirs the heart as the carriage of noble men and 
women under persecution. 

Or, suppose that he were to wander in our own 
land to-day, and in the forests yet uncut, save where 
logs have been taken for raising the humble emigrant’s 
house, and see gathered from hither and from yon 
fives, tens and twenties of brawny men, and women 
with sunken faces showing care and sickness; a few 
in a log cabin, with a dilapidated old book, listening 
eagerly to one of these wandering preachers, who 
brings the gospel to their hungry souls. Is there any- 
thing more sublime than the gathering of these men, 
that contend against wild beasts and the wilder ele- 
ments, to feed the hunger of their souls amidst 
the rudenesses of the wilderness? Many and many 
a woman who silently weeps does not know why 
she weeps; but I know. As she listens her child- 
hood comes back to her. Memories of father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, and the sweet surround- 
ings of home long gone—they all come back, as she 
listens in the far off forest to the simple and 
humble service. Many and many a man who has 
gone through the rudest scenes of a not quite moral 
life relents, and begins to soften. As when March 
assails the frozen hill the surface gives way and sends 
down ponderous streams, so men, under the influence 
of the Gospel, begin to melt and flow down in peniten- 
tial tears. Is there anything in the pomp of proces- 
sional worship that would have touched Paul so 
much as this sight of the power of the Gospel upon 
rude men, of rude life, amid ruder scenés in the 
hardships of experience? 

More yet, to him, would it have been to have seen 
what a class of men and women had arisen in every 
household, and become scattered up and down through 


every village and hamlet ofthe land. Domestic life, 


its purification andits exaltation would have been a 
glorious sight to his eyes. Is there anything in all 
art that can stand higher, more beautiful and com- 
manding than an intelligent, refined, cultivated wo- 
man ina New England household—in New England 
households scattered all over the continent, as they 
are—a woman whose whole life is but a luminous 
revelation of the Gospel of Christ, who is worshiped 
by her children, who is beloved by her companion, 
who reigns in her family by sweetness, by humility, 
by self-denial, by charity, whose lips discourse music, 
whose eyes bring daylight to midnight, and whose 
life is as the voice of song in the midst of the soul? 
One such example would be a memorial more than 
any marble; but to have such examples dotted in 
here and there so that they can be brought together in 
great companies—what triumph could be greater to 
the mind of the Apostle? 

As one that should go across a prairie and carry a 
bag filled with the rarest seeds and give them to the 
north wind that scattered them south, and to the 
south wind that scattered them north, every whither, 
might, years afterwards, when he goes over the same 
ground rejoice to see, in the midst of many coarse 
weeds and much choking grass, here and there ledges 
and beds of flowers; so if Paul should come down 
to our day, and see the seeds he has sown which are 
every day springing up in the household, would not he 
be filled with more than gratitude and wonder—with 
transcendent transport? 

We see these things, and know them. There is no 
man that doubts the reality of Christianity, or the 
reality of the fruits of Christianity, all around about 
him. The whole type, the whole conception, of man- 
hood has been changed. It is no longer the man of 
might and of power that stands highest. The weapons 
of our warfare, said Paul, are not carnal but spiritual, 
and are mighty through God; and what is the concep- 
tion of mighty genius as compared with the might of 
the right hand? What is the power of moral sense as 
compared with that of money? What is the power of 
organized public sentiment as compared with the force 
of law and the push of armies? What is the whole 
transformation of ‘the opinion of the world that, com- 
ing down to Napoleon, led him to say that the moral 
force of his army was equal physically to forty thou- 
sand men? When could that have been said until after 
the sway of Christianity had been felt and its victories 
had been achieved? 

So, then, if Paul should now live and see what has 
been the product of ages and centuries it would be 
very inane in him to say, ‘‘I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ.” Of course he would not be ashamed. 
Nobody is ashamed of it now except those of whom it 
is ashamed, Nobody pretends but that, whether it be 
true or whether it be false, it has been a power. It 
has been a transforming power. And if men would 
seek to take something away from its credit by saying 
that natura] forces have done much that is attributed 
to Christianity, my reply is that Christianity includes 
natural forces, and that Christ has all power, accord- 
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ing to his own statement, put into his hands, and that 
he governs the sun, governs the sunlight and its prod- 
ucts, governs physical health, governs social and polit- 
ical life, governs all things; and all things work to- 
gether; but the leaven, the blood, the root, is that 
spiritual force which was most clearly discovered by 
Jesus Christ, the greatest of the Hebrew nobles; so 
great that, reaching up from the highest prophets and 
the noblest singers, he touched and partook of the 
nature of God. 

We must not carry back to Paul’s day the imagina- 
tions and emotions of our own day. We look back to 
the Advent through a golden haze, through the exhala- 
tions of pious hearts rising to God through two thou- 
sand years. 

We must stand by Paul’s side on Mars’ Hill. The 
city gleamed with marble. Temple and shrine lifted 
their beauty before the eye at every turn. But the peo- 
ple—the sensuous crowd, the nimble-tongued sophists, 
the swarms of rich and indolent news-seekers, the 
grave philosophers! Conceive, if you can, how the 
story of Jesus would utterly confound and disgust a 
fastidious and proud Athenian! 

‘Who is this talker?” ‘‘He is a Jewish devotee.’ 
‘* But what is all this talk about the resurrection, and 
who is the man?” ‘‘His name was Jesus.” ‘Jesus? 
Jesus? Where did he study? In whose school was 
he?” ‘He was a Jewish peasant, of Galilee, in a place 
called Nazareth—a place insignificant except for vul- 
garity.” ‘‘ Who were his parents—anything remarka- 
ble?” ‘*His reputed father was a carpenter, and he 
worked at his father’s trade till he was nearly thirty 
years old.” ‘His reputed father?” ‘* Yes; the follow- 
ers of Jesus pretend that the Holy Spirit was the 
father of the child, and Joseph his mother’s husband.”’ 
“Ah! illegitimate, a peasant; a young carpenter. 
Well, what became of him?” ‘‘He was charged by 
the scholars and most honorable men of his nation 
with impiety and with violations of law, and was exe- 
cuted as a malefactor—as the most ignominious—by 
crucifixion.” ‘*So! this fellow is crying up this de- 
testable Jewish malefactor, born out of wedlock, and 
pretending to be a reformer, and crucified for crimes 
against his country, and asking us to receive him as a 
god! I wonder that Minerva yonder does not strike 
dead the audacious babbler !” 

If you look at the outside of things only, is not that 
a plain statement of facts? 

But this is not all. Panl, having himself had Jewish 
training after the highest schools of Jewish philosophy, 
and being a disciple of Gamaliel, at whose feet he sat, 
learning the various casuistries and arts of the Jews, 
knew how to employ them; and how easily he might 
have thrown over all this a poetic veil of mystery, and 
presented it to them with such flowing sentences and 
beautiful illustrations as to have charmed them! But 
he said, ‘‘No, I determined not to know anything 
among you in the way of logic, or history, or 
poetry, or rhetoric. Not that these are to be despised 
in themselves or in their subordinate uses ; but when it 
comes to the manifestation of the divinity of God on 
earth I determined not to know any of these things 
but Jesus Christ ; and him I determined not to know in 
any guise except as a malefactor. I determined to 
preach the man on the cross, in weakness and in death, 
in the power of weakness and in the power of death; 
and I am not ashamed of that. I am not ashamed of 
my Jesus of Nazareth, born in a manger, born out of 
wedlock, born of mechanic parents, himself a carpen- 
ter, growing up in solitude without mark of greatness, 
living but a year or two in the ministry, and then 
seized and, unable or unwilling to defend himself, con- 
demned by his own people and executed by Roman 
soldiers, with apparently no power over death, or over 
the continuance of life, there hanging on the cross 
with blood streaming from his wounds in hand and 
foot and side! I am determined not to know anything 
but him; and him only as the Crucified !’’ 

What, then, was there in this that should have filled 
his mind with such lofty conceptions? Not one single 
thing to the ear, to the eye, to the senses, not one 
single thing along the line of the ordinary categories 
of thought and facts, was there in the history of Christ 
to Paul in which he could be very much lifted up, and 
of which he could be very proud. 

There were three considerations that justified him 
in this feeling; one was that, while to all human 
eyes there was the spectacle of only a man, subject 
to the limitations of time, subject also to its bur- 
(lens, its weaknesses, its penalties and its death, to 
Paul it was the manifestation of the nature of God. 
So much of God as could be brought within the limits 
of the finite; so much of Ged as could be brought 
within the conditions of Time and Matter, and could 
be subjected to great physical laws—so much was in- 
parnated in Christ. Divinity among men for the pur- 
pose of interpreting to them what Is the interior, {nvisi- 
ble, far off and unknown nature of that God who rules 
time and the universe! 

It was so much of God, If you bring a candle it 


, 








represents light just as really as the sun, though not 
its universality andabundance. A drop of water tells 
what the ocean is, though it does not tell what is the 
thunder of its power. And the whole motive force of 
Jesus Christ was ‘‘ God manifest in the flesh’’—brought 
down into the midst of selfish, proud, hard, restless 
mankind. It was a specimen of the eternal love that 
exists in the heart of God, though it was not the full 
power and flaming form of the divine nature. 

Paul saw that, and saw it not simply as a fact won- 
derful in the humility and kindness that made God 
willing so to interpret himself, but as the hope of the 
race. It was the revelation (to him good news): The 
eternities are controlled by divine love. Nobody 
doubts that God looks with love on things that are 
lovely. But God so loved the world that he gave his 
Son to die for it when it was yet in its sins. Greater 
love hath no man than this, that aman lay down his 
life for his friends. But while men were yet enemies 
Christ died for them. It was the love of God unfolded 
in Jesus Christ for a dying world. 

That the world was lying in iniquity is not plainer 
now than it was then. The whole world groaned in 
selfishness, and pride, and cruelty, and lust, and super- 
stition, and all the forms of ever-seething ambition that 
rolled wave after wave, each destroying its predeces- 
sors, before the time of the Apostle, as it does still; 
and what shall become of mankind? To the heart 
that is full of love to humanity, and full of charity, 
there is no other problem that is so great. Sweep, if 
you please, with your telescope, the astronomical field 
— it is grand and wonderful; go and marshal the stellar 
hosts of the universe—they are of transcendent impor- 
tance; yet they neither feel, nor think, nor act of their 
own motive power: but among men, everywhere—the 
Hottentots in the bush, the Ethiopians, hordes wander- 
ing thrvughout the various wastes of Asia, up and 
down the sterile steppes of Russia, the people scattered 
across the great teeming continent of Europe, the 
myriads of human beings in both hemispheres, and in 
the islands of the sea—among all these there is not a 
man so rude, or a woman so tender, or a child so young, 
or a savage so stupid, as not to have a nature that has 
the eternities in it. Andis there nobody that cares for 
them? No grand monarch does; no philosopher does ; 
no religion does; no system does. Is there nobody 
that cares for the degraded masses throughout the 
world? Are the wants and sorrows that have deluged 
the continents for ages and ages not cared for? Is there 
nobody that cares for these things? Yes, God does! 
Over against universal want and sorrow and degrada- 
tion in the world is the light of God’s mercy in Jesus 
Christ! Ido not wonder at Christ’s declaration that 
the sublimest and best should also be the lowest and 
the least, and that he verified this declaration, saying, 
** Whosoever would be chief among you, let him be 
your servant.” ‘‘ Ye call me Master and Lord; and 
ye say well, forsoTam. If I then, your Lord and 
Master, have washed your feet, ye ought also to wash 
one another’s feet. For I have given you an example 
that you should do as I have done to you.” The law 
of humility, the law of love-service, the law of suf- 
fering for the sake of others, as unfolded by Jesus 
Christ, and as by his example made to appear to the 
believing soul to be the universal economy of the eter- 
nal God, who framed the heaven and the earth, who 
conducts the march of nascent and growing spirits 
forever and forever, and whose name is Love—this 
was the apostolic interpretation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and the idea was so large that it is not to be 
wondered at that it kindled in Paul pride, sympathy, 
joy and worship. 

It is still to us the same story, though it has been 
greatly encumbered and greatly hidden—for many of 
the sweetest elements of truth have been like the noble 
temples of Egypt, which were built sublimely to defy 
time and age but which the western winds blowing from 
the Libyan desert have trenched upon, heaping sand 
against them, covering up doors, covering up side 
after side, and burying them until some Belzoni or 
some Lepsius comes, and, spying the peak of some 
temple, ar the hair of some fabled deity, exhumes 
them; digging away the sand, discovers the neck, the 
shoulders, the loins, the throne and the seat; and at 
last rescues from the desert the magnificent achieve- 
ments of wonderful genius and art. So, many of the 
sweetest and most precious truths of the Word of God 
have had the dry and juiceless sand of theological phil- 


osophies driven in upon them and covering them down, 


and we have to dig for our Saviour and his doctrines 
and truths. And what js it but this: God so loved the 
world that he gave his son to die for jt. The dying love, 
the love that suffers—that is the testimony of the gos- 
pel. Love that counts not itself dear; Jaye that counts 
not its own ease dear; love that does not seek its own 
comfort; love that knows how to take anger, and all 
its busy elements, and bear with them; love that knqws 
how to take imperfection, yea, corruption itself, and 
medicate them; love that can stand by the very side of 
the human heart, as Christ stood by the tomb of Laz- 





arus, and say to the sleeping manhood within, ‘‘ Come 
forth,’’ and cause it to come forth—that is the testi- 
mony of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and of his power 
to love, and to redeem men by love from imperfection 
to perfection, and from impurity to purity. 

Can you worship such a God as that? But whatif it 
were unfashionable? What if you were driven into the 
wilderness? What wilderness is there to a man who 
owns the God in heaven? Who can be alone when he 
stands with God? Who can bein the minority hen 
he and all the hosts that are around about the throne 
are on his side? 

Let us not, then, turn aside from the vision; for as 
one through a window sees not the window but that 
which lies beyond; as one through a glass sees not the 
telescope but the worlds outside of it; so through 
Jesus Christ, through the physical and the instrumental, 
let us see the heart of God, the Source of universal life, 
of love, of recuperation, of perfection and of final sal- 
vation. 


Che Sunday-School. 
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“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 
Amen.”’— Rev. xxii., 21. 

TTNHIS passage is the epilogue of John’s vision, as 

the opening of the Revelation is the prologue. If 
we may compare the vision to a dream, which in many 
respects it resembles, then we may compare this close 
to the awakening. Everything is confused. Now the 
angel seems to speak, now Jesus; and we cannot easily 
tell when the change in speakers takes place; or 
whether part is not what John himself says. As little 
can we tell whether the speech is to be regarded as be- 
longing to the epoch of John’s life or the epoch which 
he has been seeing in his vision; in other words, 
whether it belongs to his vision hours or to his waking 
hours. I am persuaded that the difficulties which have 
attended the interpretation of this difficult book have 
partly grown out of the endeavor to read what is, in 
literary form and spirit, a dream, as though it were 
historical narrative; and to impute to it a logical con- 
nection and a pictorial accuracy and regularity which 
do not belong to it. Throughout, the thought and 
images familiar to John as a devout Jew mingle with 
his vision, as they do with our dreams; so that it is 
impossible to say what he has really seen in his vision 
and what has been brought or at least suggested to his 
mind by his previous associations. It is quite evident 
that they have aided in the formation of the apocalyptic 
vision. This vagueness of the book, so far from de- 
tracting from its beauty and power, enhances both, if 
rightly comprehended. The incongruities ought no 
more to disturb us than the similar incongruities in 
John Bunyan’s allegorical vision of the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, with which indeed the Book of Revelation may 
in many respects be aptly compared. This general 
view will serve to answer some of the questions that 
at once occur on the reading of this passage. 

One of these I have already suggested; in ver. 9 it 
is clear that the speaker is a prophet serving God in 
the spirit realm; in ver. 13 apparently, in ver. 16 evi- 
dently, it is Jesus who speaks. When does the change 
take place? We can no more tell than when the per- 
sonality changes in a dream; and the incongruity will 
be as little noticed if we treat this vision as in its es- 
sential structure dreamlike. Again, what is the meaning 
of the phrase ‘“‘ The time is at hand”? The use of the 
same phrase in other places in the New Testament 


seems to leave no reasonable doubt that the reference 


is to the final coming of Christ to judge the world.’ 
Yet centuries have passed away since this vision and 
the end does not appear to our sight any nearer than 
it did to the Apostle’s then. The answer is that John 
in his vision is thrown forward to the time of which 
he has been, as it were, dreaming, and speaks in that 
epoch in which he has been living; as in a dream, he 
takes no note of time, and speaks in the real present 
as though he were in the epoch of his visionary expe- 
rience. Again, the language of verse 11 has the double 
meaning of dream language. Primarily it is ironical, 
like the ‘‘ Sleep on now, and take your rest” of Christ, 
or the “‘If Baal be God then follow him” of Elijah 
(Matt. xxvi., 45; 1 Kings xviii., 21). The Day of 
Judgment is seen by the prophet as close at hand, and 
he says, It is now too late to change; adhere to your 
choice, whether of good or evil, whether of life or 
death. But, secondarily, there is the deeper meaning, 
that the final sentence of God is his saying, Let the 
unrighteous remain in his unrighteousness, and the 
filthy in his filthiness; let each man remain in that 
character which he has chosen. Again, in verse 16 
the passage has no true meaning except as we give it 
the deeper significance which attaches to it as a pure 
symbol, like that in chap. v,, 6, As Israel stands even 





1 See Matt, vill., 20; Mark xili.,38; Luke xxi.,8; Rom, x‘ 
lis Rev. i,, a, 
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in the Old Testament not for the individual but for 
God’s people, and in the New Testament for the people 
of God everywhere and of all nations, so David stands 
for the kingdom of the Messiah, including all nations, 
peoples and tongues. Here the meaning is that Christ 
is the root of this kingdom, the One out of whom it 
has grown; and the race or offspring of this kingdom 
the One who is init all; the Spirit of which it is but 
th, body; the Vine, and, because the Vine, in all the 


> 


-~,anches which form a true part of the Vine. 


With this general statement we are prepared to look 
at the separate verses for their practical instruction, 
without trying to discover in them a logical unity 
which does not belong to the structure of the passage. 

1. The human choice. It is not between different 
faiths, or creeds, or church organizations; but be- 
tween different types of character : between justice and 
injustice ; purity and filth; righteousness, that is, rec- 
titude, and unrighteousness, that is, crookedness of 
character; between holiness, that is, wholeness, and 
unholiness, that is, marred, blurred, unfinished, incom- 
pleted character. And this choice hardens finally into 
an irrevocable choice. For: 

2. It becomes the judgment of God. This is a judg- 
ment of permission. Let the unjust be unjust still. 
‘“« He is joined to his idols; let him alone.” The most 
awful text in the Bible I think to be that which de- 
nounces against the willful and resolute sinner the 
sentence of ‘‘ everlasting destruction from the presence 
of God.’”’ I could understand the everlasting destruc- 
tion possibly to be consistent with some future hape 
of restoration by the miraculous grace of God. But 
what hope remains for any soul when God gives him 
up and banishes him from his presence and the help- 
fulness of his love and the further endeavor of his pa- 
tience? When God says, Let the unjust remain unjust 
and the filthy remain filthy, whut possible hope is there 
for a grace more mighty than the Almighty, and able 
still to recover him from himself? 

3. The certainty of Christ’s coming. ‘ Behold, I 
come quickly.” If the Bible is trustworthy, then 
it is certainly true that there is to be in the future a 
new revelation of the Master in judgment. (See Matt. 
xxvi., 64; Acts i. 11; 1 Thess. iv. 14-17; 2 Pet. iii. 
10-13, and ref. in any ref. Bible.) If all these prom- 
ises and warnings may be disregarded, then there is no 
ground left for any faith in the Bible except as a book 
of good moral maxims and helpful but wholly human 
spiritual influences. 

4. The measures of Christ’s judgment. He will judge 
every man according to his works. By their fruits he 
will know them. They that have done his command- 
ments have a right to the tree of life. Itis needless to 
discuss what is the correct reading of verse 14, which 
Alford reads, ‘‘They that wash their robes;” for the 
spiritual meaning is the same. They that have washed 
their robes in the blood of the Lamb (Rev. vii: 14) are 
those who have had their character transformed so 
that they possess a mind like that of Jesus Christ in 
his self-sacrifice (Phil. ii., 4, etc. 1 John iil., 16). To 
have robes washed in the blood of the Lamb is to put 
on the new man created by God in righteousness and 
true holiness (Ephes. iv., 24; Col. iii., 10, 12, 14). It 
is to put on the Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. xiii., 14). 
Men are judged by what they «re, and what they are 
is determined by what they do; in other words, they 
are judged according to character, and the true test of 
character is conduct. (See John xv., 14: 1 John iv., 
7, 8). 

5. The blesseduess of those who have thus made 
their characters Christlike by accepting his grace in 
their daily striving to enter into spiritual oneness with 
him; they have a right to the tree of life, that is, a 
glorious immortality.: They have a right to enter into 
the holy city; that is, to a glorious, a divinely perfect 
society. 

6. The outcasts. Each clause of the sentence in 
verse 15 is suggestive of a distinct type of character: 
dogs, they who reject that which is good and pure 
(Matt. vii., 6); sorcerers, religious deceivers of the 
people; whoremongers, those guilty of self-indulgence 
in lust; murderers, those who have yielded to their 
evil passions, the men of hate and wrath (1 John iii., 
15); idolaters, all who have worshiped and followed 
after other objects and aims in life than the worship 
and service of the true God (see Ephes. v., 5); and 
whosoever loveth and maketh a lie, all those whose 
religious life has been one of false pretense, lacking 
the elements of a genuiue sincerity. Thisis a large and 
terrible list. Let each student ask himself the ques- 
tion, Does it include me? 

7. Christ is the root and the race of the true David, 
of the real kingdom of God; the All and in all; The 
Beginning and the Finisher of faith; the Vine and in 
all the branches, separated from whom no branch can 





1 Whether others bave any rigbt to hope for immortality is 
a question suggested by this verse (14). Perhaps we may not 
predicate positively that theirend is literal destruction. But 
it is at] ast doubtful whether we have any rigbt to assure 
them, or ourselves, of their everlasting existence, 





bear any fruit; the Spirit, without which the Church, 
the body of Christ, would be but a corpse. 

8. The invitation. In every feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with the past and desire for a nobler future the 
Spirit is saying to the soul, Come; in every ringing of 
the church-bell the bride is saying, Come; and every 
one that has heard the invitation in his own heart is 
thereby ordained to say ‘‘Come” to others. It re- 
quires a peculiar education to become a /eacher, but 
none to be a herald of the Gospel. Any one can say, 
‘“*Come,”’ without having studied theology or gotten 
a license. And he needs no other ordination than this 
verse. 

9. The invitation. It has but one condition attached 
—thirst. Whoever hungers and thirsts after righteous- 
ness has thereby a right to come, without waiting to 
comply with any of the many conditions that ecclesi- 
asticism has subsequently affixed to the invitations of 
the Gospel. Whosoever has the will to come to the 
fountain may come; and no priest or minister or creed 
has a right to bar his way. 

10. Beware of adding to the Bible by intruding in- 
terpretations; beware of taking from the Bible by ex- 
cising interpretations. It is true that verses 18 and 
19 apply primarily only fo the Book of Revelation; but 
they apply with equal force secondarily and by accommo- 
dation to the whole Bible. It is easy for every man to 
see how the religious teachers of other denominations 
have added here and taken away there till sometimes 
it is difficult to perceive any resemblance between the 
product of the centuries of alteration and the simplicity 
of the original gospel. Who, for example, ignorant of 
the history of the church, could imagine that there was 
anything in common between the modern mass and the 
original simple supper of Christ and his twelve; or be- 
tween the Athanasian Creed and the Sermon on the 
Mount? Let each one of us who are appointed to 
teach, whether in the pulpit, the Sunday-school, or the 
household, look to it that we do not fall into the same 
error ourselves which we are so quick to rebuke in 
others and make our additions or subtractions pass 
for the original teaching, and so endeavor to secure 
for the one the authority of the other. We may teach 
what is not in the Bible; but we may not add it to the 
Bible and claim for our creed or rite the authority of 
Scripture when it has no other authority than our 
own reason or taste. 

11. Christ’s promise and the Christian's response. 
Christ: Behold I come quickly. The Christlaun: Even 
so, come, Lord Jesus. (Comp. Psalm xcviii., 9). Can 
you sing that verse of that psalm, as you contemplate 
his coming to judgment? Can you make this answer 
to his promise, as you contemplate the time when he 
shall appear in the clouds of his glory? Are you ready 
for his coming now? 

12. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all, without which even the instructions of Jesus Christ 
are barren seed on a fruitless soil. Amen. 

PRIMARY LESSON OUTLINE. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrs. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.—The Saviour’s last message 
to us. 

Ist. To lead the children to desire to know what the 
last words of the Bible are. 

Ask one child and then another to open his library 
book and read the last sentence in it; if they have no 
books let the teacher be prepared with a supply. If 
they are too young to read let the teacher read herself. 
Inquire if any of them would like to know what the 
last words in the Bible are. Let any one who can re- 
peat them. 

2d. To teach that the last words in the Bible were 
spoken by Jesus to John as a message for the whole 
world. 

Introduce this thought by briefly reviewing what 
the lessons we have had for the last few Sundays have 
been about; what Jesus showed to John of the things 
of heaven. Tell that the last few verses in the Bible 
contain six things that Jesus wanted John to tell us; 
lst. That he was coming again. 2d. That when he 
comes he will reward the good and punish the wicked. 
3d. That all who please God in their ways may enter 
through the beautiful gates of heaven but those who 
do not must stay outside. 4th. That he would be 
like a bright star to guide in the right those who 
would try to please God and do his command- 
ments. 5th. That he invites everybody by his 
Spirit and his church to his home in heaven. 6th. 
That we must take good care of the Bible which 
he has given us, and believe it, and love it. Let the 
the teacher or class now read the lesson from the 
Bible. The children will be far more interested in the 
reading if it is thus done after the instruction has been 
given rather than before. 

Let attention now be directed to the last twelve 
words in the Bible. If no one has as yet recited them, 
and they have not been read, the teacher can help the 
children to know them by asking them to try to re- 





member the words of blessing which the munister 
pronounces with uplifted hands just before the people 
leave the church. 

It will make an impressive object lesson to have the 
class thus dismissed by the pastor. 








AN OPEN LETTER. 

To the Christian Union: 

HE Excise Commissioners having during the past 

two years licensed thousands of liquor saloons 
that were in no sense hotels the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime procured their indictment, and after 
a year’s delay they were tried last week anda jury 
acquitted them. The law forbids the granting of 
licenses to any but bona Jide hotels, and the one place 
selected as a test case was not only no hotel but a resort 
of thieves and prostitutes. The jury, with the clear 
evidence of this before them, acquitted the Commis- 
sioners. 

This action exhibits the low moral sense of the com- 
munity. It was a declaration that the law is not 
agreeable. The action was like that of a jury who 
should acquit a murderer because they did not believe 
in capital punishment. I have no doubt that the jury 
honestly thought they were doing their duty, and yet 
they were making themselves judges, not of the guilt 
of the accused but of the merits of the law. 

To my great surprise the ‘‘ Journal of Commerce,” 
that excellent and honorable paper, defends this ver- 
dict, apparently oblivious to the fact that a jury has 
nothing to do with the character of a law, but only 
with the question whether it has been broken. Sure- 
ly its accomplished editor was out of town or attend- 
ing to some of his numerous good works. 

The defense, on the empanelling of the jury, refused 
to permit any one to act if he did not regard a grog- 
gery keeper as reputable as any other citizen, thus 
securing enemies of the law as the judges of the case 
under the law. 

Justice is thus made a farce, and the ten thousand 
rum-sellers are in high glee that they are privileged 
beyond all other citizens to defy the law of the land. 

I have said that I believe the jury was honest in its 
action, for I believe that men may be so degraded as 
to see right only in their impulses, and to be utterly 
blind toward the true merits of a question. But such 
trials show the folly of the jury system as it is at 
present constituted, and suggest that a reform is 
necessary if laws are to be obeyed. 

This city is now ruled by the lowest and vilest char- 
acters, to whom politicians, who pretend to virtue, 
truckle. Thieves, gamblers and prostitutes are mixed 
up with the officials to whom we intrust our welfare, 
and by such an alliance every obstacle is thrown in the 
way of respectable citizens who endeavor to cleanse 
the Augean stable. 

How long will the moral portion of the community 
endure this? How long will the majority bow to an 
infamous minority? When will good men break the 
fetters of political party and elect to office only those 
that are known for their integrity and honor? The 
Society for the Prevention of Crime is laboring to this 
end, but it must have the open and thorough support 
of the good or its labor will be in vain. Will not the 
friends of order gather around it as a nucleus and in- 
sist upon a better condition of affairs? It is this sort 
of vigilance committee that New York needs, and 
through it the desired end can be surely attained. 

HOWARD CROsBY. 


Religious Fetus. 


Continued Intolerance in Austria.—The recent promise 
of the Emperor of Austria to the deputation of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, that he would investigate the cases of per- 
secution and see that justice is done, will in due time bear 
fruit. While it is true that his Cabinet decided some two 
weeks ago that the long-persecuted believers in Stupitz 
(a village near Prague) should now have the right to hold 
houseworship, “‘ Hausgottesdienst,’’ with invited guests, it 
is equally true that the people in question have not re- 
ceived this decision. The rumor that a similar right had 
been granted to Rev. Mr. Adams (of the American Board) 
and others in Prague is as yet only arumor. The follow 
ing facts show the continued intolerant spirit of the local 
authorities. Not long ago, six or eight Baptists met for 
prayer in the house of a postman inone of the suburbs of 
Vienna. They were dispersed by the police. The postman 
was informed that he could have little or no hope of a pen- 
sion if he continued to allow such meetings in his house. 
On a recent Sunday, the police found their way into a 
house in another part of Vienna. The fifteen people there 
assembled for prayer were dispersed, and the males ordered - 
to appear, at three o’clock of the same day, in police court. 
In a Bohemian village, some time ago, a married couple 
for conscientious reasons left the Romish church. Re- 
cently, at the birth of their first child, they applied within 
the term prescribed by the law to have the birth entered 
in the State register expressly provided for parties belong- 
ing to religious communities not recognized by the State. 
The application was refused, and the parents were ordered 
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to have their child baptized by the Romish parish priest» 
on the ground that a child must have some religion and 
that the parents had none. During the present month Rev. 
Mr. Balzar,a self-educated Bohemian and an earnest preach- 
er of the gospel (Reformed, but not connected with the 
State church), has been forbidden to hold any more meet- 
ings. Mr. Balzar has been suffered by the authorities— 
that is, they have not stopped him—to preach in North- 
eastern Bohemia some ten years. He has gathered about 
him a company of true Christians, and is doing a good 
work, All this in the face of Art. XIV. of the Fundamen- 
tal (Austrian) State Law of Dec., 1867, which guarantees 
full religious liberty to everybody in the realm. ‘ 





The Week of Prayer.—The Awerican branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance has announced the following pro- 
gramme for the week of prayer, commencing Jan. 4th. 

Sunday, Jan. 4.—Sermons on the ‘ Fullness of Christ’s 
Salvation.”’ 

Monday, Jan. 5.—Thanksgiving for the blessings of the 
past year, and prayer for their continuance. 

Tuesday, Jan. 6.—Confession of sin, and humiliation 
before God. 

Wednesday Jan. 7.—Prayer for the Church of Christ, its 
ministers, its growth in grace and its enlargement, and 
for revivals of religion throughout our country. 

Thursday, Jan. 8.—Prayer for Christian education; for 
the family and institutions of learning; for Sunday-schools 
and Christian associations. 

Friday, Jan. 9.—Prayers for nations, rulers and people; 
for peace and religious liberty. 

Saturday, Jan. 10.—Prayer for home and foreign mis- 
sions; for the outpouring of the spirit upon all flesh, and 
the conversion of the world. 





The case of Mr. Mackonochie.—In the matter of Mr. 
Mackonochie the decree of Lord Penzance, suspending him 
ab officio et beneficio for the space of three years, was 
formally affixed to the door of St. Alban’s, Holborn, on 
Sunday, Nov. 234. The officer who had the matter in 
charge was served with a protest signed by the wardens of 
the parish. Mr. Mackonochie was then served with a copy 
of the decree. Upon receiving notification from the Bishop 
of London that the Rev. Mr. Sinclair would take his place 
in the parish and discharge the duties of Vicar during the 
term of his suspension, Mr. Mackonochie replied with a 
written protest denying the right of any minister to offi- 
ciate in his church except by his authority. On the same 
day in the services of the church all the usages forbidden 
by the Dean—the wearing vf the Eucharistic vestments, 
the singing of the Agnus Dei, etc.—were ubserved as usual, 
Mr. Mackonochie officiating during the celebration of the 
communion and preaching in the evening. 





The question-of disestatlishment tr Scotland ts veing 
more earnestly agitated and there are many indications 
that it will be a political issue at the next general election. 
At a conference held in Edinburgh Nov. 18th, Principal 
Rainy, Dr. Adam, of Glasgow, and Mr. Taylor Inness 
made aggressive speeches. It was unanimously resolved 
by the conference that disestablishment was the only means 
of solving ecclesiastical difficulties in Scotland; that the 
question is one of ‘‘ practical politics ”; and that it is ‘‘ one 
on whicu Scottish candidates at the coming election ought 
to be made fully to state their position for the careful 
scrutiny of electors.’”’ This may be said to be the posi- 
tion of the Free Church in the matter, and the United 
Presbyterians and other dissenters in Scotland are sub- 
stantially in agreement with it. 

The Bishop of Edinburgh on Pére Hyacinthe.—In a 
recent letter addressed by the Bishop of Edinburgh to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury the former states the reason 
for his participation in vhe union service in Pére H yacinthe’s 
church, and declares that the great difficulty attending the 
cause of Catholic reform in France arises trom those 
liberalizing tendencies which make men friendly to the 
movement from political rather than religious considera- 
tions. Of this danger, the Bishop states, Pere Hyacinthe 
is painfully conscious, and for this reason the countenance 
and moral support of the clergy of the Anglican cum- 
mubion are of special value to him. 

The Free Church of Italy.—The tenth General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Italy was held at Florence in Oc- 
tober, twenty-eight churches being represented by their 
delegates. ‘The opening sermon was preached by Signor 
Gavazzi, who was elected President of the Assembly. Five 
reports on the various departments of church work were 
presented, indicating progress in all directions and holding 
out great encouragement for the future. The best methods 
of Evangelization were earnestly discussed, and a delegate 
trom each church told the story of its activity and methods. 
The meetings were characterized by enthusiasm and 
earnest religious feeling. 





The Synod of the Free Churches of France held its six- 
teenth meeting at Nimes in October last. Pastor Hallard, 
of Paris, preached the opening sermon, presenting the 
principles of the Free Churches and demanding the com- 
plete separation of Church and State. Two new congrega- 
tions asked for admission, but only one was received. 
Financial questions of no general interest occupied the 
time of the Synod largely, one of the questious being the 
advisability of establishing a common fund for the susten- 
tation of the churches; but no action was taken. Two 
ministers were ordained. 

A School in Jerusalem. —The Parisian Committee of the 
Universal Jewish Alliance has recently decided to estab- 





lish at Jerusalem a school for the education of children of 
Jewish parents of liberal views. Two delegates, one from 
England and on from France, have gone to Palestine 
with authority to purchase necessary buildings and put 
the school into active operation. The orthodox rabbis, 
who forbid the teaching of anything but the Hebrew Script- 
ures and the Talmud, object strenuously to so serious an 
innovation on their educational methods. 





A Christian conference will be held in Toronto, Canada, 
Dec. 10th to 12th. Vice-Chancellor Blake will preside, 
and the Rev. George Muller, of Bristol, England, will be 
present and will deliver addresses on the various topics 
which come before the conference. The principal subjects 
of discussion will be: ‘‘What the Bible Teaches as to the 
Second Coming of the Lord,” ‘The laspiration of the 
Scriptures,” and ‘‘ Bible Study.” 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

The Rey. O. B. Frothingham will spend the winter at 
Kome 

—Fifty-two young men have matriculated at the General 
Theological Seminary (Episcopal) in this city. 

The Presbyterian Church on tbe corner of Broad and 
Oxford streets, Philadelphia, was totally destroyed by fire 
Nov. 3d. 

The adjourned meeting of the Long Island Synod, which 
was to have been held in Jamaica Dec. 8, has been postponed 
until Dec. 15, at 7.30 P.M. Mr. Talmage’s case will then come 
up. 

—~The Brooklyn Union for Christian Work held its annual 
meeting in the Church of the Saviour in that city Nov. 3th. 
The principal address was delivered by Mr. Robert Foster, 
President of the Society. 

The pulpit of the Central Baptist Church, in Bridge street, 
Brooklyn, made vacant recently by the resignation of the 
Rev. Dr. J. W. Sarles, wto bad been the pastor fur thirty 
two years, is to be filled by the Rev. T. A. K. Gessler, who 
has accepted a call thereto. This church is free from debt, 
and bas a surplus of several thousand dollars. 

~The University Singers, who are now giving concerts 
under tbe direction of .be Kev. Dr. Goodman for the ben: fit 
of the Colored Orphans’ Home in Louisiana, and who are 
strongly indorsed as to worthiness and musical ability, will 
sing in Association Hall in this city Dec. 16th, and in the Hall 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, Brooklyn, Dec. 
23d. 

—The funeral of the Rev. Dr. Budington took place in the 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Ohurcb, Brooklyn, Dec. 2d. 
A large number of clergymen were present, including the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, the Rey. Drs. Putnam, Hoyt, H. 
M. Storrs and Hugh Smith Carpenter. Addresses were made 
by the Rev. Drs. R. 8 Storrs, Wm. M. Taylor, Theodore L. 
Cuyler, and J. Clement French. 

—Ata recent meeting of the Trustees of the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle a resolution was unanimously adopt: d expressing 
to their pastor, the Rev. T. Dewit Talmage, D. D., their con- 
viction that the attacks on him were of such a chnaracter as 
to make the separation of the church from the Presbyterian 
denomination an imperative duty; but Mr. Talmage, in a pa- 
per read before the sermon last Sunday morning, declared 
his intention to remain in the Presbyterian fold. 

—The Philadelphia Baptists at a recent Minis:erial Confer- 
ence adopted a resolution disapproving of the granting by 
Dr. Magoon to the Rev. Chauncey Giles of the use of his 
chureb for two lectures on the Swedenborgian faith. While 
disclaiming ecclesiastical authority in the matter, they fel: 
that silence on their part might be taken as approval, and 
entered upon record “a fraternal pro est against employing 
the appointments of any Baptist meeting-house to aid in dis- 
seminating opinions that they, as Baptists, believe are con 
trary to the teachings of the Word of God.” 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Portiand (Me.) Congregational Club lately discussed 
the question, “ Is a more liturgical form of worship desirable 
for our Congregational churches ?”’ 

— The Rev. Phillips Brooks made a brief statement on a re- 
cent Sunday regarding the want of a new organ for the Sun- 
day-School vestry, the cost of which would be about $1,000. 
At the close of the morning service a gentleman subscribed 
the enti‘e amount. 

—Jee Gam, one of the first Chinese converts who became 
Congregationalists, spoke in the Second Congregational 
Church at Greenwich, Conn., of which tne Rev. C. R. Treat is 
pastor, last Sunday evening, giving a very interesting account 
of work among the Coinese on the Pacific Coast. 

—The Eliot Courch of Newton, Mass., at a meeting held 
Nov. 28th, by the largest vote ever recorded in the bistory of 
the church extended a unanimous call to the Rev. Wolcott 
Calkins, D.D., of Buffalo, N. Y., to become their pastor. This 
action was taken on the recommendation of the Committee 
on Supply, Dr. Calkins having declined to preach as a candi- 
date. 

—The corner-stone of the Channing Memorial Church will 
be laid at Newport, R.1!., Aprii 7th, 1480, the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Dr. Channing. There will be ad 
dresses by the Rev. W. H. Channing, of London, England, and 
the Rev. Dr. Bellows, of this city,and a memorial meeting 
will be held in the Arlington Street Church, Boston, at 
which an historical address will be delivered by the Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. 

THE WEST. 

—The Chinese Mission at Santa Barbara, Cal., celebrated its 
sixth anniversary Oct. 26th. 

~The Presbyterian Church at Northville, Mich., recently 
celebrated its semi-centennial. 

The Methodists and Baptists of Marshall, Mich., have 
combined, the one furnishing a church and the other a 
minister. 

—J. W. Waterman has presented Grace Episcopal Church, 
Detroit, Mich., the sum of $16,000 cash, paying in full the debt 
upon the church. 

—The Broadway Presbyterian Church at Rock Island, Tl., 
has done a commendable thing in forming an Association to 
encourage reading and study at home. The same cburch is 
carrying on a series of Sunday afternoon “Studies in the 
Gospels.” 


—The National Retorm Convention met at Mansfield, 
Ohio, Dec. 2d, 154 delegates being present. The Rey. F. 





——— 


Merrick, D.D., was elected President, numerous speeches 
were wade, and resolutiors adopted demanding the formal 
recognition of God in the United States Constitution. 

—The Episcopal Seabury School of Divinity at Faribault, 
Minn., has been relieved of a debt of $30,000 through the lib- 
erality of a few friends. The daughters of the late Robert 
Means Mason have also given $20,000 to endow the Robert 
Means Mason Professorship of Exegesis, in memory of their 
fatber. 

—The last number of the Chippewa County “ News,” pub- 
lished at the Sault, Mich., says: *‘ The Rev. J. Homer Parker, 
pastor of the Congregational church at Cheboygan, bas been 
at the Sault. Several petitions had been sent to the home 
missionary society of that church asking for the organization 
of Congregational churches in Chippewa County, and he 
came up to look the matter over.” 

In accordance with a suggestion from Mr. Moody in the 
Chicago Avenue Church, Chicago, on Thanksgiving Day, 
some six wagon-loads of offerings of good things of all sorts, 
meant as thanksgiving gifts to the Lord forthe poor in that 
part of the city, were brought in and placed in front of the 
pulpit. These offerings consisted of flour, bread, crackers, 
cakes, pies, apples, pears, grapes, oranges, lemons, canned 
fruits, canned meats, fish, bams, dried beef, mutton, cbick- 
ens, turkeys, ducks, matches, brushes, soaps, etc., etc. 

—The Unitarian and Jewish congregations at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., united in a Thanksgiving service. The sermon was 
preached by Rev.C.G. Howland, of the Unitarian church, 
and the meeting beld in the Jewish synagogue. A Presbyte- 
rian church at Albion, Micb., was dedicated Sunday, Nov. 16, 
by the Rev. D. M. Cooper of Detroit, the former pastor. In 
the evening President L. R. Fiske of Albion college gave an 
address, the several churches of Albion uniting in the ser 
vices. The cost of the church was $2,137, all of which has 
been raised but $150. 

—Saturday, Nov. 29, the First Congregational Church of 
Toulon, Stork Co., 'linois, celebrated its Thirty-third Anni- 
versary. Addresses were made by the present pastor, the 
Rev. J. C. Meyers, its late pastor, the Rev. R. L. McCord. aud 
several laymeo. Several interesting letters were read from 
ita early members, and a dinner was served in the audience 
room to a large assembly. During its existence this church 
bas had but four pastors, and bas received over three bun- 
4red and fifty members. Itis thie church which has sent to 
Mardun, Turkey in Asia, that talented young missionary, 
the Rev. W.C. Dewey. Its present condition is very flourish- 
ing. 

THE SOUTH. 

The Episcopalians of Little Rock, Ark., propose to build 
a handsome cathedral. 

FOREIGN. 

—The Anglican Church costs England $58,000,000 a year. 

—Two public meetings have recently been h. id in London 
to protest against any changes in the Prayer-book. 

—Thbe Annual Meeting of the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society was held at Manchester, Nov. 17th, the Bishop 
of Manchest’ r presiding. 

—It is stated that the Rev. Joseph Cook is to be invited to 
deliver a series of lectures in Exeter Hall and Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle in London. 

—Tnhe front and back walls, with the roof, of the new Bap- 
tist church on James street, in Hamilton, Ont., fell in Dec. L. 
The church was recently built at a cost of $40,000. 

—An English evangelist on a single Saturday night a short 
time ago sold 1,000 Testaments. For twopence he sells a 
package in which are some i)lustrated papers besides a copy 
of the New Testament. 

—At Thihobu, in Japan, a new Presbyterian church has 
been opened, and a graduate of Kioto, who, in the service of 
the government, could command per month $50 or $100, has 
become the pastor of it at the pitifully small salary of $4 a 
month. 

—It is said that the Vatican will soon establish a school of 
diplomacy for the purpose of acquainting ecclesiastical stu- 
dents with the history of diplomacy under the Popes. Orig- 
inal documents preserved iv the archives of the Vatican will 
form the basis of the instruction. 

—Thbe report presented at several of the diocesan conven- 
tions of the Irish Episcopal Church recently beid are rather 
discouraging. There is a decrease in the number of con- 
firmations. In 187] there were 39,897 members and adberents 
of the Church in the city of Dublin; the present number is 
26,875. 

—The Anglican Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge bas recently opened a new building in London, costing 
about $400,000. Its receipts the past year were $107,745, with 
which, besides the distribution of prayer books, Bibl s and 
other books, it has belped to build churches, assisted mis- 
sionary theological schools and students, and forward the in- 
terests of religious educatiou in England. 

—It is announced from London that the Rey. Arthur Wag- 
ner, of St. Paul’s Church, Brighton, bas joined the Roman 
Catholic Church on account of the acceptance by a majority 
ofthe English clergy of the rulings ot Lord Penzance’s Court 
in the case of Mr. Mackonocbie. It is. rumored that 
several members of his congregation and one of the Sister 
hooes at Brighton will follow his exampve. 

—The Rev. and Mrs. Peter Davidson, missionaries of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotla:d in South Africa, 
have been terribly afflicted by the mysteyious disappearance 
of their little son, four years old. He was missed while the 
colored congregation was observing the Lord’s Supper, and 
the most diligent search by about 200 people for four days 
fuiled to discover any sign of his whereabouts. 

—Ata recent meeting of the Russian ministers, it was de- 
cided to forbid the Dissenters to repair the edifices in which 
they perform their rehgious worship. This measure, if car 
ried out, will lead to the extinction of the chapels belonging 
to the fifteen million Russian Dissenters, and they will then 
be without means of performing worship in public; the as- 
sembly of Nonconformists in private houses having already 
been prohibited by the Emperor. : 

—The parisbioners of Ricaldone, a town in the province of 
Acqui, Italy, have elected themselves into an independent 
Church, which is formally placed * under the high protection 
of bis Majesty King Humbert and the laws of the State,” and 
is proclaimed to be “ free-and independent of the Courts of 
Rome and Acqui, which are anti-national and destructive of 
liberty.” The chosen first pastor of the new and free Church 
of Ricaldone is the Rev. Melchiades Geloso, whose nomina 
tion to the office of parish priest, although he was twice 
elected unanimously by the parishioners, bas been annulled 
by the Bishop, 
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Science and Art. 


Tue Lick OsBseRVATORY. — During the last four 
years very little has been heard of the observatory 
to be built in California from the gift of Mr. James 
Lick. But there are now signs of a renewed activity 
on the part of the trustees, and evidence of an inten- 
tion to carry the project through without further delay. 
In August last, Mr. S. W. Burnham, of Chicago, the 
well-known observer of double stars, was invited to 
spend a month or two on Mount Hamilton, with his 
his telescope, in order to test the suitability of the 
mountain as a site for the proposed observatory. His 
reports were so favorable that Prof. Newcomb, on 
whose recommendation he was chosen for the work, 
visited the place himself in September. Both these 
gentlemen speak in the highest terms of the excellence 
of the astronomical conditions. Not only is almost 
every night perfectly clear, but, according to Mr. 
Burnham, bad seeing is almost unknown. Every night 
is such a one as he would consider superb at Chicago, 
and would only meet with two or three times a year. 
He discovered during his stay a number of new double 
stars, in portions of the sky which are further south 
than can be thoroughly examined in the comparatively 
bad atmosphere of stations this side of the Mississippi. 
The result of this exploration will giye both the trust- 
ees and the public a new interest in the project. and it 
is supposed will lead the former to push the work on 
as rapidly as possible. If, as both the astronomers 
who have examined the site seem to suppose, its at- 
mosphere is finer than that of any existing observa- 
tory, the result will be that the most powerful tele- 
scope in the world will be under the finest sky for 
employing its utmost capacity.—[Scientific News. 








WEATHER Forecasts.—One of the most striking fea- 
tures in the decade now closing is the remarkable prog- 
ress made in the science of meteorology through the 
efforts of the U. S. War Department. The first obser- 
vations were made by the Signal Service Corps in 1870. 
For several years the weather observations and fore- 
casts were confined to this country. The success of 
the work was so encouraging that in 1875 the system 
of observations was extended to other countries, and 
the publication of an ‘‘ international weather bulletin” 
was commenced. This bulletin has been issued month- 
ly. The system is now to be still further perfected, it 
is hoped, by daily publications of the international 
charts, a plan which the telegraphic connection now 
attained with nearly all the countries of the globe has 
made feasible. The total number of observations ncw 
taken simultaneously in every part of the world is 557, 
of which an average of 293 are taken in foreign coun- 
tries, and 100 are recdrded from different vessels at 
sea. When collected a study and comparison of the 
records from all these separate points throw much 
light upon weather science, even though from many of 
the stations results of observations cannot be tele- 
graphed to assist in preparing the periodical bulletins 
or charts. Such progress in the forecast of the United 
States has been made that about ninety per cent. of 
the predictions are now fulfilled. The English govern- 
ment have just determined to erect an observatory in 
Jamaica, W.I., under the charge of Mr. Maxwell Hall, 
which will be in electric communication with the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, Demerara, and the 
Isthmus, for the purpose of watching the course of 
storms and warning the ports in their tracks. 





Tur Hupson River TUNNEL.—Since the resump- 
tion of work after the recent removal of legal obstacles, 
on the Jersey City side the shaft has been sunk to its 
entire depth (65 feet) and the horizontal drifting of the 
tunnel proper been commenced. It is contempla- 
ted by the Tunnel Company to work from both sides 
of the river and prosecute the work day and night 
without intermission, so as to finish it in two years. 
The entrance to the tunnel on the Jersey side will dip 
from Jersey avenue and Fifteenth street to the Hudson 
River, a distance of about 3400 feet; thence under the 
river to the foot of Morton street, about 5400 feet; 
thence curving slightly southward about 3000 feet to a 
point in the city to be selected by the New York 
Board of Aldermen. The entire length of the tunnel, 
with approaches, will be about 12.000 feet, or about 
one mile under the river and three quarters of a mile 
on each shore. The tunnel walls will be constructed 
of brick and cement three feet in thickness, and will 
be of nearly circular section, 26 feet in width and 24 
feet in height. The interior will be painted white and 
lighted with gas, and will be provided with a double- 
track railway of steel rails laid upon a foundation of 
stone ballast five feet from the bottom. It is believed 
that the tunnel will be able to afford transit to 400 
trains daily. 





GrRM-PARASITES.—The question, ‘‘Are there bacteria 
or their germs in the organs of healthy living animals?” 
was answered in the negative a short time ago by 





Messrs. Chiene & Ewart (‘‘ Journ. of Anat. and Phys.’’) 
It has been studied anew by Herr Nencki and Herr 
Giacosa, of Berne, who describe in the ‘‘ Journal fiir 
Praktische Chemie” experiments by which they are 
led to the opposite conclusion. The question has im- 
portant bearings on the origin of infectious disease, and 
the recent discovery by Mr. Angell, of Cincinnati, of 
germs in the eggs of fowl fed on “ poultry food” and 
pork offal indicates one source of human parasitical 
disease. 





LARGE TELESCOPE Discs.—M. Feil, the Paris glass- 
founder, has just received an unusual number of orders 
for large discs for the following observatories: Pul- 
kowa Observatory, 80 cm. diameter; Nice Observa- 
tory (Bischofsheim’s gift), 76 cm.; Paris National 
Observatory, 73 cm. ; Vienna Observatory, tobe worked 
by Grubb, 70 cm.; Mr. Hilger for England, 52 cm.; 
and M. Salmocroghi, of Milan, 52 cm. The Nice Ob- 
servatory object-glass will be worked by MM. Henry 
Brothers. 





SaRONY’s NEW Portrair OF Mr. BEECHER.—The 
finest picture of Mr. Beecher which we have ever seen 
has lately been executed by Sarony & Co. It is a 
panel shape photograph, 12 inches long, finished in the 
highest style of Mr. Sarony’s art, and represents the 
subject in his best mood and with his most lifelike ex- 
pression. We are willing to fill orders for these pict- 
ures at $1.00 each. 


More Gem-Mines.—The fame of the newly discov- 
ered sapphire mines in Siam is so great that great 
numbers of Burmese and Shans are said to be flock- 
ing thither. The mania appears also to have attacked 
part of the European community in Rangoon. 





St. ELmo’s Fire.—Duriug a thunder-storm in Au- 
gust a pine forest in the Jura was illuminated with a 
light resembling the phosphorescence of tropical seas. 


Pooks and Authors. 


CANON FARRAR’S ST. PAUL. 

Typographically this work is creditable to a house 
which never issues anything that is not typographic- 
ally creditable. It is a pleasure to read it. There are 
no illustrations; but the maps are admirable. 

There are already a number of Lives of St. Paul. 
Renan has illustrated the scenery of this sacred drama 
with his usual eye to scenic effects and his usual obliv- 
ion of spiritual traits ; the author of ‘‘Ecce Homo” has 
endeavored to paint the Apostle’s portrait in outline, 
as he had before painted that of Jesus of Nazareth, but 
without the same success; Conybeare and Howson 
have given a pre-Raphaelite panorama of the age, which 
lacks a comprehensive grasp of great features but in 
minute accuracy of detail omits nothing; Dr. Lewin 
has made a similar attempt to paint the portrait of the 
Apostle on a background of his ‘‘ Times,” but without 
equal success; and Matthew Arnold has undertaken to 
give the heart of St. Paul’s theology in his ‘“‘ St. Paul 
and Protestantism,” and has admirably succeeded in 
leaving the heart out. We have a number of smaller 
treatises on the same general subject: Dr. Iron’s 
Bampton Lectures on “Christianity as taught by St. 
Paul,” Mr. Barnes’s ‘‘ Scenes from the Life of Paul,” 
Dr. Eadie’s ‘‘ Paul the Preacher,” and a host of similar 
books the very names of which would take more space 
than we care. to give; besides these are numerous 
Commentaries, some of which, as Jowett’s, Stanley's, 
and Lightfoot’s, give admirable interpretations of 
Paul’s teaching on certain great fundamental points ; 
and still we may repeat the complaint of Chrysostom 
that St. Paul is not known among Christians as he 
ought to be. This is partly because the English trans- 
lation of his writings is far from perfect (we need 
some one to do for St. Paul what Jowett has done so 
admirably for Plato); partly because Paul’s style is 
involved, and though often incomparably eloquent is 
also often very obscure; partly because the truths of 
which he treats are transcendent and inscrutable: 
truths which no language can make plain until they 
are interpreted by experience; partly because he was a 
radical, so far in advance not only of his own age but 
also of the ages that have followed that none of his 
commentators have quite dared to interpret him with- 
out reading between the lines explanations and quali- 
fications which impair the simplicity and power of his 
teaching. 

There is room, therefore, for another Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul; and Canon Farrar rightly interprets 
the want. ‘‘ My chief object,” he says, ‘‘has been to 
give a definite, accurate, and intelligible impression of 
St. Paul’s teaching; of the controversies in which he 
was engaged; of the circumstances which educed his 
statements of doctrine and practice; of the inmost 


1 The Life and Work of St. Paul. By F, W. Farrar, D, D., F. 
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heart of his theology in each of its phases ; of his Epis- 
tles as a whole, and of each Epistle in particular, as 
complete and perfect in itself.” This is what the world 
has long needed some one to do for St. Paul’s writings ; 
what, candor compels us to add, still needs to be done, 
notwithstanding the Canon’s endeavor. 

In his description of the external events and circum- 
stances of St. Paul’s life we find, somewhat exagger- 
ated, the excellencies and the defects which have made 
Canon Farrar’s ‘“‘ Life of Christ ” so popular with non- 
critical readers and so justly amenable to criticism 
among scholars. He brings no little light to bear on 
the life by his careful study of Talmudic literature, and 
still more by his careful reading and collation of Script- 
ure texts; but he sometimes runs beyond all bounds in 
the laudable endeavor to find authority for a statement 
which is wholly imaginary. The statement that the 
Roman pretors when they besought Paul and Silas to 
leave Philippi came in person, accompanied by their 
friends, and alleged as an excuse for their gross viola- 
tion of Roman law that they had mistaken the true 
character of their prisoners, may pass as a bit of imag- 
ination; but the Greek scholar cannot but smile at the 
citation of wholly discarded readings as an authority 
for this grave historic statement. Dean Stanley has 
carried this use of doubtful authorities to the verge of 
propriety; Canon Farrar carries it far beyond the 
verge. Sometimes we miss a pictorial feature that 
ought to have been inserted, as in the failure to depict 
the underground dungeon of the Roman jail, briefly 
characterized by Luke as the “inner prison ;” some- 
times we find a very valuable grouping of texts in a 
most effective bit of portrait painting, as in the para- 
graph on Paul's style, in which the author has crowded 
into comparatively few lines what would fairly well 
equip a chapter, if not a treatise. But such instances 
of condensation are rare. More generally Canon Farrar 
writes as though both he and his readers were men of 
infinite leisure; takes a chapter to tell what might 
have been told in a paragraph, and a paragraph to tell 
what might have been told in a sentence. Thus the 
story of Paul’s conversion is narrated with wearisome 
iteration and with innumerable ‘‘must have been’s” 
and ‘‘ probably’s ;” but the question whether the vision 
was objective or subjective is dismissed as a matter of 
no consequence, and the relation of this particular 
conversion to the generic phenomenon and its paral- 
lelism to such visionary experiences as those of Loyola 
and Luther_are not. even hinted at. 

But Canon Farrar’s main object has been to give the 
heart of Paul's theology ; and to determine how far he 
has succeeded in this somewhat difficult task we turn 
naturally to the Epistle to the Romans. For this is the 
Epistle in which the Apostle sets forth his philosophy 
of religion with the greatest systematic fullness, His 
Epistles to the Corinthians, mainly devoted to detailed 
instructions to and moral judgments upon a particular 
church, afford the best contemporaneous picture of the 
moral status of the apostolic churches; the Epistle to 
the Galatians, written to a church that was relapsing 
into formalism, affords Paul’s specific for ritualism ; 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, written to the most 
spiritualistic city of Asia Minor, contains his antidote 
for Spiritualism, ancient and modern—namely, faith 
in a God immanent in human experience: for the soul 
that is filled with all the fullness of God has no room 
for table-tipping spirits and haunting demons; the 
Epistle to the Colossians is the same letter in sub- 
stance, different only in form; the Epistle to the 
Philippians is the great missionary’s letter of thanks 
for the first missionary box; the letters to the Thessa- 
lonians contain his doctrine of the last days; and those 
to Timothy and Titus his counsels respecting church 
administration and teaching. But the Epistle to the 
Romans is wholly general. It was written to a church 
which Paul had never visited; its primary object was 
to explain the gospel which he was preaching in Asia 
Minor and was ready to preach in Rome also. It is to 
Christian theology what Homer is to epic poetry, what 
Plato is to modern philosophy. Whoever understands 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans understands Paul. We 
turn, therefore, to this Epistle to see how Canon Farrar 
succeeds in giving the heart of Paul’s theology. 

And we do not find it. After reading seven chap- 
ters of intermingled disquisition, interpretation, exe- 
gesis, doctrinal philosophizing and practical moral- 
izing on this one Epistle we lay the book down, con- 
vinced that if Paul has written some things hard to be 
understood Canon Farrar has made them still harder 
to the understanding. The English theologian has 
been utterly unable to divest himself of his English 
theology. He not only believes in a doctrine of impu- 
tation: he practices it; and from Alpha to Omega puts 
into Paul’s letter what he has found in modern thought. 
He views Roman and Jewish life only from the out- 
side ; he does not enter into the inner life of the Jewish 
Pharisee, the Gentile proselyte, the pagan Roman or 
the primitive Christian, His Paul is a nineteenth 
century Christian, a graduate of the Reformation, a 
student of Augustine, Calvin and the Church fathers. 
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The portrait is not merely Canon Farrar’s portrait of 
St. Paul, it is the portrait of Canon Farrar’s St. Paul. 
We cannot better give, in brief space, an illustration 
of the anachronistic spirit of his interpretation than by 
putting side by side Paul's own account of his object 
in this Epistle and the Canon’s paraphrastic explana- 
tion of that account. 
ST. PAUL'S. 

Therein is the righteous- “In the Gospel is being 
ness of God revealed from made known tothe world that 
faith to faith; asitis written, inherent righteousness of God 
The just shall live by faith.” which by a judgment of ac- 
quittal, pronounced once for 
all, in the expiatory death of 
Christ, he imputes to guilty 
man, and which, beginning 
for each individual, with his 
trustful acceptance of this rec- 
onciliation of himself to God 
in Ohrist, ends in that mys- 
tical union with Christ where- 
by Christ becomes to each 
man a new nature,a quicken- 

ing spirit.” 


CANON FARRAR'S. 


We greatly prefer, for simplicity, clearness and per- 
spicuity, the Apostle to the Canon. 

The object of Paul’s life was to build up character; 
his method was to bring souls into direct sympathetic 
relations with God. The heart of his theology is ex- 
pressed in two words, righteousness and faith. Right- 
eousness is Paul’s word for character; and it is & 
great deal better word than any of the modern sub- 
stitutes. Itis better than manhood, which indicates 
man as the standard; better than character, which 
may be either good or bad. Righteousness is char- 
acter built upon right lines, square to the true stand- 
ard; the righteousness of God is character squared 
to God’s ideal, as it exists in himself, as it was mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ his Only begotten Son, as it is 
purposed by Him for all his willing children. Faith is 
Paul’s word for the power of seeing and living by the 
invisible. He describes it as looking at the things 
which are not seen; he, or one of his immediate pupils, 
defines it as ‘‘the evidence of things unseen.” It is 
faith alone, therefore, which can appreciate righteous- 
ness; faith alone which can receive directly and 
immediately the sympathetic influence of a wholly 
unseen God. Men are saved when they have the right- 
eousness of God wrought in them; they are in the 
way of salvation when they have begun to work out 
in themselves the right limes of character, as exempli- 
fied in the life of lis Son; it is 0y saith Mey are saved, 
because the way to work out these right lines of char- 
acter is to enter into sympathetic relations with God 
and live in the inspiring influence of his perpetual 
presence. That men are not righteous; that they 
cannot make themselves so by careful and conscien- 
tious obedience to rules and statutes, whether of 
Moses or of Gamaliel; that if they desire to be right- 
eous they need do nothing whatever to secure God’s 
fatherly sympathy in the endeavor to become so, but 
have only to accept it, trust in it, receive it; that so 
trusting in 4t they are certain under its inspiration to 
eventually attain the righteousness which seems so 
beyond their reach; that this possibility is the same 
for Jew and for pagan, for the people of God and for 
the outcast nations of the earth; and that, having 
once entered upon this endeavor, sustained by the 
personal sympathy and inspiration of a God ever pres- 
ent in human experience, they are freed from all fears 
and anxieties and may live in the perfect liberty of 
children in a household of love: this is the gist of 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. ° 

Every great religious teacher has first learned in 
the school of personal experience the lesson he after- 
wards seeks to teach to others. Of this truth Moses, 
David, Paul, John, Augustine, Calvin, Wesley and 
Moody are all conspicuous examples. Therefore, to 
comprehend any great religious teacher we must, in 
some measure, comprehend the man. The field is 
still open for the writer who shall depict enough of 
Paul’s personal character and experience to show out 
of what in him his Epistles were evolved, and enough 
of the teaching of his Epistles to show what are the 
few and simple great general laws of spiritual crea- 
tion and culture, to the enunciation of which he gave 
one of the most splendid minds, one of the noblest 
hearts and one of the most elevated spirits ‘the world 
has ever known. This, certainly, Canon Farrar has 
not done. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By the author of “‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’”’ (Harper & Brothers.) Mrs. Craik has not 
been crowded out of the place she long ago won by the 
throng of later story-tellers. It is a striking evidence 
of the genuineness of her work that after so many years 
ot fruitful authorship and with such a multitude of more 
or less gifted competitors she still commands a large circle 
of readers for each successive novel. The secret of her 
popularity is not difficult to discover. She deals with 
those elements of life that are the common possession of 
all classes of society, and she depends for success not 
upon social surroundings or adventitious incidents but on 





the working out through common human experiences of 
passions, affections and aims in which all men and women 
have their share. If Mrs. Craik shows no signs of any 
marked advance on her earlier work she certainly shows 
none of exhausted invention or weakened impulse. 
“Young Mrs. Jardine” is as fresh, as patural and spon- 
taneous as ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” The story is 
simple and the characters few, as in all Mrs. Craik’s novels. 
Neither by power of individuality nor by intensity of 
dramatic situation or action does she hold the reader’s 
attention. The secret of the interest which she always 
excites lies in her habitual appeals to those ideals of love, 
unselfishness and purity which lie unformulated in every 
soul and are to the prosaic realities of life what the skies 
are to the earth, impalpable, elusive but beautiful and real 
beyond all material things. This story is one of pure 
sentiment, and to some hard-headed readers who need 
the strong meat of realism or the wine of sensationalism 
it may seem weak and unreal; but to the larger circle, to 
whom the affections are still the soil in which the precious 
seed of human hope is sown and from which the ripest 
fruits of human happiness are gathered, it will bring genu- 
ine pleasure and not a little profit. To be true and good 
and yet to be natural and interesting is the valuable 
lesson which Mrs. Craik has been teaching to a wayward 
generation, and her pen has lost neither its skill nor its 
entbusiasm in her latest story. 


The Patriarchs of the Bible. (Cassel, Petter & Galpin.) 
This compact volume is to be welcomed as a specimen of 
the effort now being made by religious teachers to present 
the Bible as an open and living book to the apprehension 
of our age. It isa success, although it enters a difficult 
field. So remote is the Patriarchal Age from ours, not 
only in time, but in its region, its customs, its ruling ideas 
and its mode of thought, that they who seek to introduce 
it to our public are beset by dangers on either hand: they 
are liable either to heighten it with a supernatural exalta- 
tion, leaving its personages still foreign to our thought and 
feeling, or to enfeeble its simple record in the Scriptures 
with a strained sentiment and a cheap rhetoric. Even if 
they avoid these faults they may be betrayed into easy 
moralizing and let the grand contents of their theme drib- 
ble worthlessly away. This book does none of these. It 
is excellently natural. It grasps clearly in each case the 
distinctive character ; it individualizes the far-off worthies, 
showing them in the grandeur of their relations to the his- 
torical Kingdom of Christ, and in their personal defects 
which manifest them as men withus. It unfolds the Bibli- 
cal story of them; supplying for us, with an adequate 
scholarship and with conscientious researcn, the ancient 
social setting and the Oriental scenery of their lives, and 


leaving them to make their own impression on our minds 


and—this notably—on our hearts. It is furnished witha 
map and some simple manageable chronological tables. 
It is instructive and it is interesting. The young will like 
it we are sure; and we can testify that those not young 
will value it also. Some vexed questions of places and 
dates, as also of interpretation, are handled by it with fresh- 
ness and helpfulness. On ‘‘Joseph’’ and ‘‘ Moses,” the 
Reverend Cannon Norris supplies suggestions of recent 
scholarship which will be new to many readers, elucidating 
some points of difficulty. ‘‘ Abraham,’’ “Isaac” and 
“Jacob” are treated by the Reverend Doctor William 
Hanna, of Edinburgh, in a style picturesque and often 
beautiful, yet always with simplicity. In these respects 
Dr. Hanna’s portion of the joint work strikes us as of re- 
markable excellence. 


The Music of the Bible. By John Stainer, Mus. Doc. of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 
We commend this volume. It is full of matter which it 
brings from a region not often explored. Beginning with 
an introductory account of the origin of singing and mu- 
sical instruments, so far as these are histcrical, it traces 
the probable sources of ancient Hebrew music, and the 
development thence of the modern Hebrew music. Part 
I, treats of string instruments as noted in the Bible, show- 
ing their differences and their intimate relations. We can 
almost hear them evolving themselves from some single 
early type. Part II. treats of wind instruments, and 
builds up before our eyes the modern organ from the sim- 
ple ancient contrivances tor vocalizing the breath in pipes 
or by reeds. Part IIL. treats of instruments of percussion; 
and Part IV. of vocal music, giving an account of accents, 
of Greek Church musical notation, of ancient scales, melo- 
dies and chants. Then in appendices are given a classifi- 
cation of musical instruments generally, a list of Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin names of musical instruments, a list of 
passages in the Bible in which such instruments are men- 
tioned. Numerous cuts illustrate the work. It will be 
seen that this book aims to deal thoroughly with a subject 
not commonly known; and when we say that the author 
has brought to his theme a religious enthusiasm, a research 
among all accessible authorities, aneient and modern, a 
cultivated taste, and a style of expression clear and, like 
his theme, even musical, we have said what should com- 
mend his work to all lovers of the Bible, to all students of 
Hebrew antiquity, and to all who delight in that which is 
the natural voice of the heart, which has b2en consecrated 
by the divine Spirit, and which is the very language of 
the heavens. 

The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany. 
Edited by Sarah Chauncey Woolsey. (Boston; Roberts 
Brothers.) This publication, in two volumes, is an abridg- 
ment of Lady Llanover's more extensive work. Mrs. De- 
lany was born in 1700 and she lived to the age of 88 years. 
Her father and her grandfather had stood in very near re- 
lations to the Stuarts, the latter having fallen in the cause 
of Charles I. and the former having been the messenger 
who announced to Charles If. the news of his restoration, 


Connected with many families of the bighest rank, Mrs? 
Delany was all her long life in intimate association with 
the most famous social and political personages of one of 
the most interesting periods of English bistory, and her 
naturally acute mind did not fail to note a great variety 
of entertaining character and incident. Her familiar let 
ters to friends reflect the babits, manners and peculiaritiés 
of the day so fully and so faithfully as to give them an 
historical value, and in them the reader will clearly dis- 
cern the striking features of English society in the 18th 
century. The English edition of this work was published 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, but in so costly a form 
as to place it beyond the reach of the great mass of read- 
ers. Its republication in the present form, under the ad- 
mirable editorship of Miss Woolsey, will bring it within 
the means of the reading multitude, by whom it will be 
found both entertaining and instructive. 

Sermons Preached on Various Occasions. By James De 
Koven, D D. (D. Appleton & Company.) The sketch of 
Dr. De Koven by his friend the Rev. Dr. Dix, which pref- 
aces this volume, serves as an admirable introduction by 
bringing into strong prominence the earnestness of charac- 
ter and deep religious experience which are the most strik- 
ing features of the sermons which follow. Few men have 
labored more zealously and steadfastly in the work which 
came to their hand than Dr. De Koven, and the memorial of 
his laborious life must be sought in Racine College, guided 
by his mind, moulded by his spirit and concentrating upon 
itself the love and services of his best years. Dr. De Koven 
refused calls to larger and less arduous fields of effort that 
he might place the young institution on a basis of lastiny 
prosperity. These sermons are not remarkable for elo- 
quence but they are profoundly earnest, and are pervaded 
throughout by a devout and reverent spirit. Dr. De 
Koven’s theories of the church and priesthood will fail, 
probably, to command wide sympathy, but his noble life 
and work will be recognized by all who honor Christian 
manhood under whatever creed it unfolds itself. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and Il. With Intro- 
duction, Notes and Diagrams, by Homer B. Sprague. 
(Boston: Ginn & Heath.) It is an excellent service which 
the publishers of this text-book are doing in replacing the 
old-time Readers with the best English classics, expurgated 
of all objectionable passages and illuminated by ample 
scholarship. The plays of Shakespeare, edited by Mr. 
Hudson and published by Ginn & Heath, have received in 
these columvs the indorsement they so richly merit, and the 
present work, containing the first two books of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” and the ‘‘ Lycidas,” is worthy in an equal degree 
of commendation. The notes and diagrams which illus- 
trate the text are just such as will interest young readers in 
the poem itself and make them masters of the poet’s 
thought without too great a tax upon their own powers. 
Such books serve a double purpose: they teach the art of 
reading as well as their old-fashioned predecessors, and 
they educate a taste for the best literature and a familiar- 
ity with its models which are the more influential and 
controlling because they have been unconsciously re- 
ceived. 

Around the Yule Log. By Richard Markham. (Dodd, 
Mead & Company.) The covers of this book are so invit- 
ing that no child in whose way it falls will ever leave it 
unopened. Ani if he opens it bis delight will only be 
increased, for in it are recorded “the doings of five boys 
and five girls on a visit to the sea at Christmas. tide: to- 
gether with many stories and ballads for young patrivts.”’ 
Books which familiarize young readers with our early his- 
tory are to be specially commended, and when colonial 
and revolutionary annals are put in such attractive forms 
as the stories in this volume every mature patriot will 
wish them a wide circulation among younger patriots. 

The Reader’s Handbook of the American Revolution. 
ByJustin Winsor. (Houghton, Osgood & Company.) Every 
student of American history will welcome this admirable 
handbook from the accomplished librarian of Harvard 
University. In its pages will be found the whole bibliog- 
raphy of the revolutionary period so well arranged as to 
put the mest awkward student on the track of what he 
wants to know. To every reader in American history Mr. 
Winsor’s book will be invaluable, and it is matter of con- 
gratulation that so important work has fallen into such 
thoroughly competent hands. 

The Poets Laureate of England. By Walter Hamilton. 
(London: Elliot Stock.) The value of this book lies en- 
tirely in the orderly arrangements of facts which it pre- 
sents. Neither its style nor its critical spirit entitles it to 
commendation. The article on Wordsworth betrays a lack 
of poetic insight and of good literary taste which of itself 
reveals tl.e unfitness of the writer for the work he has un- 
dertaken. As a piece of book-making the volume may 
find its uses; as a cuide to any just appreciation of the men 
it portrays or their works it can only lead those who follow 
into the ditch. 

Professor Clifford’s little book, Seemg and Thinking 
(Macmillan & Co.), is so clear and so simple that it is well- 
nigh as entertaining as it is instructive. It contains four 
lectures on ‘* The Eye and the Brain,” ‘‘ The Eye and See- 
ing,” ‘‘The Brain and Thinking,’ and “ Boundaries in 
General,” which were origiually given to mixed and popu- 
lar audiences, and which might be taken as models for the 
treatment of such themes. Science thus popularized is 
seen to lose none of its precision or profoundness by beng 
made plain. 

Pinafore Days. By Ismay Thom. Pickles: A Funny 
Little Couple. By Yotty Osborn. (Robert Carter and 
Brothers.) These are reprints of clever and attractive 
English stories. They are childlike and consequently 
natural in thought and in style, and will doubtless find 





many interested readers among little people, 
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(The receipt of all new pudlications telivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
wknowledged in its earlhest au nt issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac 


companuing memoranda of prices are desirable peared in our ¢ 


inall cases. | 
ARMSTRONG & SON. 

Proctor, R. A.—Flowers of the Sky. 
Taylor, W. M.—Limitations of Life............. 

ASA K. BUTTS. 
OE Tie cicrcccmneeseceenceace 
Geometrical Lines and Music.. 
D. APPLETON & Co. 

Allen, Z.—Solar Light and Heat ... ....... 
Benjamin, 8. G. W.—the Wcrld’s taradise 
Gilmore, J. H.—Enylish Literature . 
Lamp, VW. J.—Homes of Americ ........ s.see0. 6 
Larecom, L.—Landscape in Am. Poet 
Matthew, J. R 


Grote, A. R.- 
Rice, J. L. 





Pocecsesace 00 
Comedies for Amateur r Acting 39 
Morris, David—History ot Eogland....... -1% 
Rideing, W. H.—The Alpenstock ...........-.65 30 
H. A. BROWN, SAXONVILLE, 
Brown, H. A.—The Sugar Question............. 
C. T. DILLINGHAM & Co. 











Dougtas, A. M.- Hope Mills ... 18 
Gregorovius, F.—Capri.. ie - 100 
Linton, W. J.—Wood Engra vin ~-1%3 
Ober, F. A.—© amp in the Carribees 250 
rrowbridge, . The Vagabunds.. -150 


CL AXTON, RKEMSRBN, & HAFFEL FINGER. 
King. EZ. T.—Thhe Mpotins ......cccoccceccccccccces 150 
CONG. PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 

Beach, D, N.—Handbovk of International Les- 


“Estes & LAURIAT. 
— Chatterbox..... eocececeeee. 1 
Butterworth, H. 
E. J. HALE & SON. 








B'ackwell, J. R.—Poetical Works. Vol. I....... 
HARPER & BROS. 
Anon.—Little Miss Primrose........ .......-se0- 15 
Keary. A—A Doubting Heart .. ............. 15 
McCarthy, Justin—Donna Quixote......... ..... 15 
Lee & SHEPARD. 
Bruce, W.— THO VOSOMMES....  - cccccccccccccccs 1 50 
F. LEYPOLDT. 
Anon.—Holiday Shopping —........secceseceees 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co. 

Cousin Daisy—Picture Alphabet..............+++ 75 
Uncle Herbert— Boys’ Treasury ........e6e.eese 1 2 
LORING, BosTON. 

Anon.—What is a 7S oe heneeSecsdccccceecse ” 

- MUNRO. 
Braddon. M. nated. Caultield’s Journey 10 
Collins, W.—Poor Miss Finch........... 20 
Edwardes. Mrs. -Ought we to Visit He 2 
Jenkins Mrs.—Wh > Breaks, Pays...... - WwW 
Lever, Chas.—Martins of Cro’ Martin....... . 
F. A.-NORTH & Co. 
Barnett, J. G@.—The Vice in Praise............. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT. 
Vincent, J. H.—The Seven Years....... ...0...+ 
PORTER & COATES. 

PA TET TD invcinnssscesnccacesesescese 1 2% 
Castleman, Harry—George in Camp..... ....... 12 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 

Besant, Walter—Gaspard De Coligny......... -10 

Bird, Isabella |.ifein the Rocky Mountains... 

‘onder, (. K.—Judas Maccabeus..............++: 10 
Facy. ~¢ 4 es neeccesesoceos ces 1 25 
Powers, ~ Labor Making Machinery....... 25 


x D. F. RANDOLPA & CO. 
Sleight, M. B.—Osego Chronicles..............+. 1 
R. A. SAALFIELD. 


R 


Baker, F. H.—Racquet Waltz .............eeeeee 40 
Bartlett, M. L.—1L tieard the Votee. peewee. 23 
Pratt. E. (’.—an Aauswer Over the Sea........... 0 
aes ©. ROU ON Sebsess cavccavsccacccce ey 
SECKETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Schurz, Carl—Annual Report...........0....sse0e 
ST. PAUL PIONEER. 
Dane, M. M.—Carleton College..............+.. 
N. TIBBALS & SON. 
Fairbairn, Patrick—Typology of Scripture...... 
8. R. WELLS & Co. 
Fairchild, M. A.—How to be Well............ .- 100 
R. WORTHINGTON & Co. 
— Merry Songs for Merry -ongsters.......... 1 I 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Royesen says that tbe only signs 
Victor Hugo’s seventy-six years are white 
hairs and a few wrinkles. 

—The New York ‘Tribune” gives de- 
served praise to ‘‘A Fool’s Errand,” which 
is certainly one of the books of the season. 

—Another serial for boys is to come out 
in England under the title of ‘‘ The Union 
Jack.” Mr. W. H.G. Kingston, the popu- 
lar writer, is to edit it. 

—At a recent autograph sale in Boston 
Mr. Motley’s brought 5.75; Hawthorne’s, 
$5.87; Presco.t’s, $6; Poe’s, $2.75, and Low- 
ell’s and Bulwer’s $1 each. 

—Mr. Kinglake was lately run ever by 
a Paris omnibus in a way waoich brought 
his ‘* History of the Crimean War” within 
an ace of a premature conclusion. 

—A ‘Caledonian Club” in this city of 
New York promises for 1880 “the most 
sumptuous edition of the works of Robert 
Burns that the world has ever seen.” 

—Mrs. Morris, a granddaughter of Leigh 
Hunt, has just died in England at the early 
age of twenty-five, having already given 

good promise of literary distinction. 

—Now for a new poem from Walt Whit- 
man, who has returned from a visit to the 
Great West with his head full of mountains, 
forests, prairies, mines, rivers and clouds. 

—A handsom> presentation volume bas | 
just been made up in London of the poems | 


and ballads of Thackeray, printed on su- | 


perb paper and finely and freely illustrated. 

—Muiss Charlotte F. Bates, whose volume 
of poems, “‘ Risk,’’ is just out in Boston, is a 
Cambridge lady and a poet of no mean 
gifts, as many of her magazine contributions 
the past few years have shown. 

—‘' Der Hermenshof,"’ an epic poem des- 
criptive of German life in the first half of 


the present century, is the latest work of F. 
M. Bodenstete, and he considers it his best. 
—It will be gratifying to our readers that 
Mr. R. W. Raymond has gathered together 
| his later stories, most of which have ap- 
olumns, and that Messrs, 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert will shortly 


. : S publish them under the attractive title of 


‘The Merry Go-Round.” There is no better 
story-teller in the country than Mr. Ray- 
mond, and no one who combines more 
cleverly entertainment with sound instruc- 
tion. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. 


In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers. 
By ELarngé and DORA GOODALE, Authors 
of “Apple Blossoms."’ Small 4to. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with designs by W. 
Hamilton Gibson. Cloth, extra, $3 00; mo- 
rocco, $6.00. 

The poems describe the various wild flowers of 
New England, whose peculiar characteristics are 
charmingly pictured. The fresh realism of the 
verses confirms the impression given by that fas 
cinating volume “Apple Blossoms,’ that the 
writers are at once earnest loversand keen observ- 
ers of nature, and also that they possess the happi- 
est facility for expressing the influence of nature 
upon them. The poems have been illustrated with 
some exquisitely drawn designs by Mr. Gibson, 
and the volume in ius fresh beauty will certainly 
be unique among gift books. 


The New Red Line Edition of Apple 
Blossoms, Small 4to. Cloth, extra gilt, 
$3.00; morocco, $6.00. 

Also, a fresh supply of 

Apple Blossoms, in tbe lémo edition, with 
two portraits. Cloth, extra, $1.25. 

“A volume that will be welcomed as a real liter- 
ary treasure. . The rare ‘other wor'dly’ life 
of two children, to whom God bas given genus, 
and genius of such a sort that it is hardly likely to 
dissipate with the years which change and mature. 
. « Exquisite glimpses of nature and childhood.” 
—{Springfield Repubiisan. 


The New Plutarch, Lives of Men who 
have Made the History of the World. 16mo. 
Cloth, extra, stamped, per volume, $1.00. 

















I, Abraham Lincoln and the Abolition 
of Slavery. By C. G. LELAND. 
1K. Admiral Coligny and the French 
Reformation. By WAuTER BESANT. 
Fil, Judas Maccabeeus and the Revive 
of Jewish Independence. By C. E. 
CONDER. 
* Fascinating volumes.’’- [N.Y. Independent. 





For sale by all dealers, and sent, prepaid, on 





receipt of price by the Publishers, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Ne. 182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


&@ The Fourth Annual Issue of their 
Illustrated Holiday Catalogue sent on 





* receipt of six cents. 
| 





, APPLETONS JOURNAL 


FOR JANUARY. 





Beginning of the New Volume. 





CONTENTS. 


A STROKE OF DIPLOMACY. 
Prom the French of VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 


Part First. . 


CINDERELLA. By W. R.S. RALston. 

DINNERS IN LITERATURE. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 

THESEAMY SIDE By WALTER BESANT and 
JAMES Rice. | Continued.) 

WHAT IS RELIGION ? 

LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

FRAGMENTS: Matthew Arnold on Poetry; 
Mr. Irving as Shylock. 

EDITOR'S TABLE: Proposed Federation of 
the English Empire; The Spiritual in 
Art; Adorning the City. 

BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


To be Completed in Two Parts. 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is devot«d to litera- 
ture of a sterling and general character. Fic- 
tion occupies a place, and Descriptive Papers 
appear; but large place is given to articles 
bearing upon Literary and Art Topics, to dis- 





cussions of Social and Political Progress, to 
| papers address+d distincily to the intellectual 
| tastes of the public, or upon subjects in which 

the public welfare or public culture is con- 
cerned. 





25 cents per number; $3.00 per annum, in 
advance, ponage pepe 4 A club of five will 
be sent one year for 

The volumes begin ~~ ard July of 
each year. Subscriptions received for any 
length ot time. 


D. APPLETON €& C0O., Publishers, 
549 & 551 BRoapway, New YoRE. 








THE VOLUME OF 


SUNDAY 


For 1879 


Contains 2 Colored Plates, 





And upwards of 200 Original Illus- 
trations by Popular Artists. 


Quarto, 412 pages. Only $1.00. 


Take a SUNDAY for your Children 
to read and enjoy. 
Take a SUNDAY, It is full of Pict- 


ures and bright Stories of the right 
sort, 
Take a SUNDAY. Ithas little Songs 


and Music fit for God’s own Day. 





JUST READY. 
New and Revised Edition, with red borders 


Lyra Apostolica, 


Poems by J. W. Bowden, R. and C. Froude, J. 
Keble, J.H. Newman, R. J. Wilberforce, and 1. 
Williams; and a New Preface by Cardinal New- 
man. lémo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sermons, Parochial and Occa- 
sional. 


By J. B. MOZLEY, D.D. 12mo. 





33 Sermons. $1.75, 





University Sermons. 
Second Series. 


By the Rev. H. P. LIppON, D.D. 16 Sermons, 
prevched before the University of Oxford. 
1868-1879. 12mo, 445 pages. $1.75. 


Daily Gleanings of the Saintly 
Life, 


Comp led by C. M. 8., with an Introduction by 
the Rev. M. F. 8ADLER. Scripture Text, Read- 
ing, and Hymn for every day of the Church 
year. itmo. 400 pages. $1.25. 








For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
age + 0 receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


713 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. | 





An Elegant Holiday Book. 


The Book of Job Wnstrated 


Witb 50 Engraviogs 
after Drawings by John Gilbert. 
Beautifully printed and bound, $5.00. 


A Guide to Family Devotion 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Royal Quarto, with 10 steel plates, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, $5.00. 


D’Aubigne’s History of the Ref- 
ormation in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. 5 vols. Brown cloth. In a box.$4.50 

D’Aubigne’s History of the Ret- 
ormation in the Time of Cal- 
vin. 8 vols. Brown cloth. Ina box. 
Reduced from 216.00 to... .. ......... 8.00 

Dr. MeCosh’s Works. 5 vols., §vo., 
uniform. New and neat edition..... 10.00 

Pebbles from the Brook. By Rev. 
Richard Newton, D.D. 6 illustra- 
I 5. cniwinesbdn ripen bashes ap nesone 1.25 

Was I Right? Story by Mrs. Walton, 
author of “ Christie’s Old Organ.” 5 
a Prete Por Dery 1.25 


Songs of the Soul, By Dr. 8.1. Prime. 
New and cheaper edition.. Nuss ts SN 
My Desire. By the author es = : Wide, 
Wide Worse”. .nccccccee co caccvcccec. 1. 7 | 


RUBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, | 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 


paid, on receipt of the price. 
Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 





Books Make the Best Presents. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Have now ready the fourth annual issue of the'r 


lllustrated Holiday Catalogue, 


Describing the best books for presents issued by | 


English and Americana Pubiishers. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents, 


| 

















Choice Books! 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND: 


Stories for Boys and Girls. 
By R. W. RAYMOND 


Author of “ Tne Man in the Moon,” etc. 


Small 4to, Illustrated. Cloth, Gold Back 
and Side. $1.50. 


Amid the flood of holiday picture-books. 
the sizable boys and girls wit be delighted 
to find one good old-fashioned, genuine 
story- book, with its full share of outside 
decoration and of spirited and artistic illus- 
tration, but the main attraction of which is 
its stories. Mr. Raymond’s genius for 
story-telling is well known. 

* One of the best story-tellers in the world.”’— 
New Haven Courier and Journal. 

“Contains some of the very brightest and most 


inaonious of this favorite story-teller’s tales.”’— 
>w York Mail. 





ALSO, 

Sir Philip Sidney. 3 Steel Plates. $1.50 
MRS. H. B. STOWE’S 
Footsteps of the Master. With Illus- 
trations and Illuminated Titles. $1.50. 
Bible Heroines. Colored Frontispiece. 

Red Edges. $2.00. 





The New Uncle Tom! 


A FOOL’S ERRAND. 


By ONE OF THE FOOLS. 

“ Not to be matched 1n the whole range of mod- 
ern fiction.” — Boston Traveller. 

“aA powerfully written work.and destined, we 
fear. to do as mueh harm 1n the world as‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ ’’— Raleigh (N. C.) Observer. 

“That this book is worthy to stand by the side 
of * Uncle T. ms Cabin . is our feeling after 
a thoughtful perusal of it.””—Boston Advertiser. 


Bound in Silk Cloth. Price $1. 





*,* Sold at all Bookstores, or mailed postpaid by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





The Blossom Books. 


Square (to. 10 volumes in a box, price. .$3.00 
One hundred and ninety three illustrations. 


Light for the Little Ones. 
Compiled by Martha Van Marter. 
Syuere tw, Turce hurdred end cighty-nine il- 
lustrations. I] uminated cover. 


|Church History Stories, 
Emma Leslie. 
T2m0. Baeh.....0. ccccccees $1 50 
Three new volumes: 
CONRAD. A Tale of Wiclif and Bohemia. 
MARGARETHE. A Tale of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. 
CECILY. A Tale of the Erglish Reformation. 
Young Folks at Renfrew. 
[In the interest of the missionary cause.) 
Miss M. Ellen Tanyhill, A. M. 
Tihustrated. 16M0 .. 1.0.0.0. ececee ceceene $1 
The history of a family to whom the Mission ary 
work is a living thought. 


Glenwood. 


Illustrated. 


Julia K. Bloomfield. 
Seven illustrations, l@mo.............. $1 25 
It is a well written story, in which the unselfish- 
ness of the heroine and her final reward are natu- 
rally told, and, once begun, it is not easy to lay it 
down. 


Mordecai’s Tenants, 
Miss A. D. — 
BNNINNOE, BBO. cccsccccccsivceredecesss 
It wi'l please the youvger ones, and rad ens 
some phases of city life that will surprise them. 


Boys’ Pocket Library. 
Five vols.in abox. 24mo ..........+... $2 

Vol. 1.—Rab and His Friends, The Mountain ot 
Miseries, and other stories. 

Vol. I1.—Sea-Fights, and 
Golden Mary. 

Vol. Lil,.—Men of Iron, The Great Potters, The 
Prursian Vase 

Vol. 1V.—Popular Delusions. 
Scheme, and other stories. 

Vol. V.—Strange Stories about Strange People. 


The Wreck of the 


The Mississippi 





Will be sent tojany address on recetpt of price. 
Adéress, PRHILLIPs & HUNT. 
306 Broadway, New York. 








1879-80. 


/ offer sor sale this season a much 
| larger stock than usual of STAND- 
ARD AND ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS 1N SUITABLE BIND- 
INGS FOR PRESERVATION. 
They have been selected with great 
care and are well worthy of the at- 
tention of all who wish to buy with 
\JUDGMENT AND AT LOW 
| | PRICES. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 


812 Broadwny, near 11th St.. New York, 
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For Sundey-School Presents 


Dodd, Mead & Company’s Hearthstone 
Library presents the greatest variety at 
the lowest prices. In the First Series 
are 47 volumes at 80c. per volume. In 
the Second Series are 39 volumes at 65c. 
In all, 86 different books with great 
variety of contents, yet uniform in style 
and size, attractively bound, and re- 
markably LOW IN PRICE. Any vol- 
ume sold separately. A liberal discount 
to Sunday-schools from above prices. 


*." A large variety of books for 
School presents, at very low net 
prices. Books at 10c., 15c., 20c., 25c., 
30c., 40c., 50c., 60c., 80c., and $1. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DAYS, 


1879-80. 


No better gifts than good books. 


Pictures and Stories of Long Ago. 

By Faith Latimer, author of ‘‘ Dear Old 
Stories,’’ The Miracles and Parables of Our Sav- 
iour, in simple language, for the little ones. 
Four colored cuts. 36 Full-page pictures. $1.25. 
Nellie’s New Year. 

By Rev. E. A. Rand. The story of a little 
girl, her joys, temptations, and trials. 351 pp. 
6 cuts. 1.10, 


The Signal Flag. 

A capital book for boys and girls, who will 
be interested in the Professor's funny flag. and 
his charming stories. 2ll pp. 6cuts, 90 cts. 
A Crown of Glory. 

The story of a grandmother's life. 200 pp. 
icuts. 90 cts. 

Fifine. 

Charming book for the older classes, giving 
the story of the workingmen’s missions in Paris 
under Mr. McAll. 196 pp. 6 cuts. 90 cts 


Stony Road Series. $2.50 


THE Stony Roap. 12mo. 192 pp. 1 cut. 
“GETTING THE BETTER OF IT.”” 192 pp. 7 
cuts. 
JsM THE COBBLER. 12mo. 192 pp. 7 cuts. 


Full of the most interesting stories, all show- 
ing the sin and evil of intemperance. 90 cts. each. 
Women Worth Emulatin 

A book for young ladies. 12mo. 
A Thorny Path. 

By Hesba Stretton. 
teresting book, 16mo. 175 pages. 
Helen Grey. 

A story of Christian experience in a young 
girl. 176 pages, 4 cuts. 80 cts 
Frolic at Maplegrove. 

The vacation experiences of a bright little 
girl, her funny sayings, strange thoughts, and 
kindly deeds. 160 pp. 4 cuts, 75 cts. 
Apples of Gold. 

Large type for small readers, with four fine 
colored pictures, and nearly 200 other cuts, 
bound up in cloth back and limp covers. 4to. 
208 pp. 50 cts. 

Uncle Paul’s Stories. 

A collection of short stories, with plenty of 
pictures and a beautiful cover. 4to. 144 pp. 50c. 
Tiny Stories fer Tiny People. 

For the little ones just beginning to read. 
ikmo. 8pp. leut. 40 cts. 
Jim’s “Make Up.” 

A 2zood book for boys, short and simple in 
its teaching. 18mo. 4 pp. 2ecuts. 30 cts. 
Daphne Stories, 

Charming stories for the small people, 
printed in good sized type. 12 cuts, Six books 
in box. $1.75. 

Sunny Hours. 

Every other page a picture. 
and joyous. 48pp. 25 cts. 
Happy Home Stories, 

Short stories, and no hard, long words. 25c. 
Dear Old Stories, UN six PARTS. 

Each book with four Bible stories, a fine 
colored picture, and three other cuts. 15 cts. 
Books for Our Birdies, 

Ten small books, 64 pages each, with bright 
covers. Each book has four stories, with plenty 
of pictures. In a box. 

Bible Stories. 

By the author of “Peep of Day.” Hight 
books of simple Bible stories, with cuts and 
bright covers. Inabox. 75 cts. 


ry. > 

Am. Tract Society, 
150 Nassan St., New York; 23 Franklin 
“t., Boston; 1512 Chestnut St.. Philadel- 
phia; 75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison 
st., Chicago; 757 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. 


The International Review 


—staun isin the froot rank of Periodicai Literature. 
‘he December Number contaius 


TWO EXQUISITE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


They are oe ae page Kngravings, Epprecenting 
o prize paintings at th 


PA RIS. SALON OF 1879. 
Price by mail, postpaid, 50 Cents, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
111 and 113 William St., New York, 


‘cuts. £0e, 


A most intensely in 
6 cuts, 80c. 





Bright, sunny, 








|INTERNATIONAL 


Morocco Its 


By EpMONDO Der AMICIS. 
tions. 


would be brilliant indeed; with them it is more. 


vf 
Character Sketch 
Consisting of Six Fac-Simile Reproductions 
NARD, executed in Cromo-Lithographby. 


MRS. GAMP. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 


Transcript. 


as expressed in his novels.’”’—LN. Y. Herald 


Animal Life, 


abundantly illustrated. 


By the author of “ Bright Sundavs.”’ 
4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, $2.50. 
In the graphic narrative which this work 


Pleasant Spots around Oxford. 
By ALFRED RIMMER, author of *‘ Ancient 
Streets and Homesteads.” 


Turkey morocco, $12. With numerous 
original wood engravings. 


* a variety of interesting historical and personal 
sketches en‘iven the narrarive, presenting a rich 
store of instruction as well as entertainm-nt, The 

volume is brought out with great typographical 


tor the holidays.”—{New york Tribune, 





Familiar Wild Flowers. 
Figured and Described. By F. E. HULME, 
F.L.S., F.S.A., Art Master at Marlborough 
College. ‘The initial letters and designs by 
various artists. Forty heautifully colored 
plates. 12mo. Richly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, and hand-painted floral designs on 
cover, $5. 

“ The binding is of the most elegant character; 
notgaucay. but perfectly chaste and lovely. Within 


are give. forty full page tllustrations of wild flow- 
ers, superbly colored after nature, and accumpa- 


> | 4 
i cop he 
Translated by C. Rollin Tilton. 
Extra crown 4to, full gilt sides and edges, $7.50 ; 


“It is fitting that so historical and picturesque a country as ‘ Morocco’ 
and this it has in a sumptuous work publishea this holiday season. 
mondo De Amicis, alrescy widely and favorably known to Ameri. an readers. 
to say that the text is theref re picturesqae. lively, informing,aod agreeable. 
that nsppy French sketchy style, are alt metner ac mirable. 
’—[ Pubsishers’ Weekly. 


ALFRED JINGLE. 
SIDNEY CARTON. 
“Tbe drawings are boldly executed and are permeated with the very spirit of Dickens.” 


“ Executed with great artistic skill! ae as fidelity to the origina! conce 


teanty, and forms a highly vrnamentz! gift-book 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


P |. . 

and Places 

With nearly 200 original illustra- 
also in full Turkey morocco. 
should have its memorial. 
Toe author is the brilitant Ed- | 
It is aim st unnecessary 


The tthustrations, in 
Witheut illustrations De Amici’s book 


es from Dickens. 

(large folio size) of drawings by FRED BAR- 
In Portfolio, $6 the Set. Thesubjects are: 
BILL SIKES, 
PICKWICK. 


ptions of the author, 


Described and Illustrated. 


By E. PERCEAAL WRIGHT, M.D., F.L,S., Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin. Pro- 
fusely Jllustrated. Super-Royal, 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 
*,*A complete popular Natural History,embodying the latest scientific 


researches, and 


Living Pages from Many Ages. 


With upwards of 50 Full-page Illustrations. 


Crown 


supplies of the lives of the noble, brave and 


great men of all ages, as well as of those thrilling events which will forever charm the youtb- 
ful imagination, lessons both of encouragement and warning are skillfully drawn, whilst the 
striking pictures will add greatly to the popularity of the work. 


] n.ed with brief and interesting aescr iption. We 
predict for the book a wide poput irity.”’—| Boston 
| dome Journal. 





Extra foolscap | 
4to, cloth, gilt side and edges, $6; full | 


Great Painters of Christendom, 
From Cimabue to Wilkie. By JOHN 
FORBES ROBERTSON. 280 illustrations. 
Royal quarto, 448 pages, cloth, elegant gilt 
edges. $20; ful! Turkey morocco, antique, 
= 
‘Great Painters of Christendom’ js one of those 
| massive Y magnificent works which keep their 
| freshness and beauty irrespective of times and 


seasons. A together the Volume 18 @ Superb cy- 
clopedia of art biography.’’—[ The Literary Worid, 





The Leopold Shakespeare, 
Dedicated by permission to H. KR. H. 
Prince Leopold. With about 400 illustra- 
tions. 1184 pages, small 4to. Cloth, $4.50; 
half calf, $7; half morocco, $10: tree calf, 
$10. 
“This is decidedly the most tnteresting and 


valuable one-volume Shakespeare which has yet 
appeared.’’—| New York ‘iribune. 





For Sale by Booksellicrs, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CQ, 
London, Paris, and 596 Broadway, New York. 
Our new Catalogue now ready, sent free on application, 





MAN’S MORAL NATURE. 


AN ESSAY BY 
RICHARD MAURICE BUCKE, M.D., 
Medica! Sup’t of the Asylum for the Insane, 
London, Ontario. 
CONTENTS : 
Lives of Cleavage. 

The Moral Nature and its Limits. 
The — Nature of the Moral 
Basis. 

Is the Moral 

Quantity ? 
The History of the Development 
of the Moral Nature. 
The Essential Fact of the Uni- 
verse. 
&vo, Cloth extra, $1.50. 
elise 
For sale by all dealers, and sent prepaid by 
mail on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 


THE SEVEN YEARS. 


By Dr. J. H. VINCENT. 


A Concert Ser wice. for the Sunday School, giv- 
ing in one hour a giimpse, as from 4 mountain top, 
ot the 

SEVEN YEARS OF 
STUDY, 


Banners, Songs, Chants, Responses 
Brilliant, strong, popuiar and 


Nature a Fixed 





with Voices, 
und Kecitations. 
instructive. 
Every Sunday School in the land should use this 
useful and entertaining Review Service. It 18 also 
raluable as a memento oj the introduction of the uni- 


| form Lesson system. 


Price, by Mail, 10c.; $7.50 per 100 copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street. New York. 
73 Randoiph Street, Chicago. 


WRITE for a copy of their Illuminated 
Holiday Paper, “CHRISTMAS-TIDE,”’ 








to PHILLIPS & HUNT, 905 B'dway.N.Y, | 


ALL SEASONS. 


New Volumes of 
compile? by the Editor of “ 


Religions Poetry, 
The Changed Cross,” 





in Box at $2.25 for the set. 
‘ LIGIOUS « OEMS 

UNTO THE DESIRE D HAVEN, AND OTHER 
RELIGIOUs POEMS 

THE PALACE OF THE KING AND OTHER 
RELIGIOUS POKMs. 

Also, the above, with floral decorations on cover, 
oun by hand, $1.50 each; or in a Leathrette Box, 


giees edition of the 3 vols. in one, bownd in cloth 
gilt, $2 X 

A new and fresh collection of miscellaneous 
poems on Domesuic Life, from Infancy t. Old Age. 

OUR HOME IN 8ONG, WITH THE POETS OF 
TO. DAY. 
Poeems, timo, cloth, $1.50, Svo. edition, printed 

with colorea rule, gilt ecges. $2.50, 

RED-LETTER DAYS. By Mics F. R. Hevergal. 
24mo, cloth, gilt. 75 cents; red edges. 55 cents. 

KEPT FOR THE MASTES’S USE. By Migs F. 
R. Haverga!. mo. ciuth, red edges, #5 cents. 

CHRIST THE CONSOLER. im», cloth, $1.25. 

THE NAME OF JESUS, AND OTH EK POEMS 
By Caroline M. Noel. 18mo, cloth, red eoges, $1.00. 

A new volume by the Jate Mrs. Prentiss, 

AVIS BENSON, OK MINE AND THIN, With 
other sketches. By the late Mrs. EK, Prentiss. Limo 
cloth about $1.25. 

AGEs BEFURE MOSES, THE. A series of lect- 
| ures on the Book of Genesis. 
Gil-on, D.b. 12mo0, cioth, $1.25. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, & CO., 
900 BROADWAY, COR. 20TH 8T., N.Y. 





| Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 





MR, HOWELLS’S NEW STORY 


Begins in the ATLANTIC MontTHLY for Janu- | 

ary, vow ready, and will run through at least 

six numbers. Tbe ATLANTIC has tbe best 

| American writers as contribu'ors, and offers a 

! rich varie ty of Serials.Snort Stories, Sketches, 

Essays, Poetry and Criticism. No intetligent | 

| family should fail toread it. $4.00 a year: with 

fine hfe-size portrait of Holmes, Longfellow, 

, Bryant, Whittier, or Lowell, $5.00. Any ot the 
portrattstfurntshed for $1.00 more. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


[ Boston | 


CHOICE BOOKS FOR, 


etc. Bound in cloth, gilt, price 75 cents each, or | 


Attne BEAUTIFUL GATE AND OTHER RE- | 


An entirely new collection ot Home | 


By Jobn Munrve 
| 





“IT CANNOT BE SURPASSED IN RICHNESS A!) 
BEAUTY.”—({New York Commercial Advertiser. 





FOR 1880. 


Mm PINGOTT'S MAGAZIM, 


A Profusely Illustrated Monthly of 


Literature, Science, Art, and Travel, 


This Magazine enters its Twenty-fifth volume 
with the number for January. 1880. The publishers 
take pieasure in agaip assuring the patrons of the 
j urn] that in tre future, as in the past, the more 

| popular ana prominent features wii: be m :intained 
and that thev will continue the introduction of 

| such new attractions as may pruve of interest, ana 

| Sustain the high reputation gained for this Maga- 
zine. They will spare no efforts to supply their 
patrons with a fund of 


* The Best and Most Attractive Reading, 
| aiming to furnish entertainment, in the best sense, 
for every diversity of taste,—to be of no ciass, of 
no party, but belonging to all ana profitable to al 


| The contents of the New Volume wi!! embrace 


A Highly Interesting Serial Story, 


ADAM AND EVE, 
By the author ace an. Fox, 


* Hero 


To be commenced in the 


Dr. Oswald's Entertaining and Attrac- 
tively Iilustrated **sSammerland Sketch- 
es”’ will be cuntinued, together with 


Illustrated Articles Treating of Life, Travel, 
and Subjects of Interest. 


Short Serials by 
appear from time. 
Suggestive and Practical Papers on Medi- 
| cal Subjects, Household Art. Education, 
ete. By Dr ‘ — rE W. DULIES; HELEN 

CAMPBELL; M.G. VAN KENSSELAER, etc. 

| Pic turesue and Seaham Sketches of Life 
at Home and Abroad. By MAky DEAN; 
Prof. T. F. CRANE; JENNIE WOODVILLE, and 
many others. 

Short Stories, By the suthcr of “ Flitters, Tat- 
ters, and the « ounci}lor;” “OUImDA;” CONSTANCE 
F. WOOLSUON; REBECCA HARDING DAVIS; SARAH 
WINTER KELLOGG, and other Popular Writers 

Poems, Reviews of New Books, etc., wil! 
alo find a place. 

Our Monthly Gossip, always an important de- 
partment of this juurnal, wiil be carefully sus- 
tained 


The Pictorial Embellishment of the Magazine 
will be and 1s a matter of careful attention 


January Number. 





American Writers will 





g®” For sale by all Book and 
Terms: Yearly subscription, $4.00 
ber 35 Cents 


S#" SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, 
to any address. On receipt of 20 cents 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


News Deal rs 
Single Num- 


postage paid 


“THIS SPLENDID MAGAZINE 
FOUND IN KVERY READING FAMIL 
town adic lacnane Seostie 


tol LD BE 
(German- 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. BOOKS 


For Holiday Gifts! 
GOSPEL HYMNS COMBINED 





Embracing all the Songs in No. 1, No. 2and No. 3, 
| duche tes only being omitted, The songs are 
numbered consecutively, ana make 
|The Largest Collection of Favorite 
Sacred Songs ever issued, 
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BREAD MADE FROM CEREALS. 
By Mrs. HenRY WARD BEECHER. 


FE AVING attempted to answer inquiries concern- 

- ing the history of bread, we will now endeavor 
to trace its manufacture ou‘ of the various cereals or 
grains that were substituted in the place of the vari- 
ous combinations, noticed last week, from the begin- 
ning to the present time. 

The goddess Ceres was supposed to preside over all 
kinds of grairs or cereals, and Pan is wentioned by a 
few authorities as the inventor and god of bread, 
although we find very few who indorse that theory. 
The Greeks, however, deified all discoverers; but 
bread was known by the Chaldeans, Egyptians and 
Israelites long before these Greek traditions were 
known. The word bread signifies something “ brayed” 
or pounded in a mortar: thus brayed wheat, or wheat 
bread ; brayed oats, or oat bread. It was formerly 
spelled brede. Dough is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon word ‘“ deawian,’’ to wet or moisten. So dough, 
or dow, means wetted, and therefore bread, or brayed 
corn or grains, by being moistened or wet, becomes 
dough. Loaf comes from the Angio-Saxon word 
“hlifian,” to raise or lift up. So bread or brayed 
corn, being wetted, becomes dough, and leaven or 
yeast being added, it becomes loaf, or raised, bread. 

Even after grains of various kinds were cultivated 
in a rude way and used for food the art of making or 
baking bread was unknown to many nations, and the 
grains, peas and beans were made into porridge, no 
other use of this meal, after being ground in their rude 
mills, being known. It was long before the Romans 
had learned the art, except only so far as to make un- 
leavened bread or cakes. 

Bread made into loaves, that is, raised bread, is to 
this day seldom seen in Northern Europe and Asia, 
except among the rich or the nobility. In the Swed- 
ish towns and cities bread or loaves are common, but 
not among the lower classes and the country people. 
At one time the captain of an English vessel requested 
a baker of Gottenburg to bake a large quantity of 
loaves or raised bread. The baker refused to under- 
take an order of such magnitude, saying it would be 
quite impossible to dispose of such an immense order, 
until the captain agreed to carry off with him and 
pay for all that were not disposed of during the time 
his vessel was in harbor. 

At first, as bread from grain began to find its way 
among many different nations, the Asiatics introduced 
the custom of sweetening all kinds of bread, and the 
Romans received their first ideas of making bread 
from them and carried some of their bakers to Rome 
to introduce their art among their people; but even 
then most of the bread used in all countries was un- 
leavened. At what period fermented—leavened or 
raised—bread was first discovered, or by whom, we 
cannot learn; and for years, even after many kinds of 
grain were in common use raising the bread was not 
understood. It was known to the Israelites, the Egyp- 
tians and Grecians, but was not known in Rome uatil 
two hundred years before the Christian era. They 
first learned of it during their-war with Macedon. 
At the close of that war afew of the Grecian bakers 
were persuaded to go to Rome and practice their art 
among that people. The bakers were highly esteemed. 
In the reign of Augustus, that Emperor caused many 
bake houses to be erected and placed them under the 
contro! of the Grecian bakers. Many privileges were 
granted them, and the public granaries were placed 
in their charge. 

From Rome this art found its way into Gaul; but its 
progress in the northern parts of Europe was very 
slow. There is reason to believe that some of the an- 
cient people had also a little knowledge of the manu- 
facture and general use of yeast—leaven being the 
nearest approach to it—and that 1n its crudest forms. 
But any such innovation on old customs, or invention, 
must run through a loug period before it will be ac- 
cepted and adopted uuiversally. It was not uatil nearly 
the close of the seventeenth century that yeast became 
commonly, almost universally, used throughout 
Northern Europe. It was about this time that the 
bakers of Paris brought yeast trom Flanders as a sub- 
stitute for leaven. But even then it was not accepted 
without a long and tedious struggle. Although none 
could deny that the bread made with the help of 
yeast was very greatly superior to any before seen in 
Paris, the French Government forbade the use of 
yeast because the College of Physiciaus affirmed, in 
1688, that it was injurious to the health. But this 
prohibition was evaded. The yeast wus made in 
Flanders and put into sacks until the moisture was 
all drained off, when it was brought dry into Paris 
privately. The superiority of yeast-bread was soon 
recognized, the learned assertions of the medical fac- 
ulty were forgotten, and as the bakers continued to 
make the bread without attempting discussion the 
laws aguinet the use of yeast very soon passed out of 
mind, and no one seemed inclined te remind the law- 
givers of them; and from this yeast-bread found its 
wiy at last into parts of every country. 

Leayen is simply a little dough setaside tillit sours, 
vr a piece left from the last baking. If this piece of 








sour dough is rubbed into the flour for the next 
baking, and the whole wet and kneaded together, 
after a while the sour dough, or leaven, will act as 
yeast and cause the whole mass of dough to rise. 
Very excellent bread can be made with leaven, if be- 
fore kneading it with and thoroughly incorporating it 
in the dough a little soda is dissolved in cold water 
and worked into the leaven, or piece of sour dough, 
This sweeteus it and aids it to rise in less time. But 
with the ancients this mode of sweetening the dough 
or leaven was not known, consequently their bread— 
although much of the acid was destroyed or thrown 
off by baking—could never have the sweet, pure 
taste that good yeast bread should always have. 

With all the light that has been given since the 17th 
century—and the learning and experience that 
through all these years have been accumulating—it 
would seem that poor bread should soon beso entirely 
athing of the past that the idea would be like one of 
the olden myths. But poor bread is far more com- 
mon than the perfect bread which could be so easily 
made if those who have the charge of it would learn 
the true way in youth and follow the best rules ex- 
actly. No rule is worth giving which is not worth 
following to the letter. Home-made bread should 
always be the best, because there should be no temp- 
tation to adulterate or combine foreign articles with 
the flour. Public bakers are often tempted to mix 
substances that may make their bread look nicer but 
are really a greatinjury. Alum is often used to in- 
crease the whiteness of the bread, and by so doing 
enable the bakers to ase an inferior quality of flour. 
But alum isinjurious to the health. Afterlong use it 
deranges the stomach, producing dyspepsia and many 
other irregularities in the system. 

Good bread cannot be made from new flour, It 
certainly should not be used till a few weeks old, and 
some insist that it should be several months or evena 
year old before using. We think that is altogether 
too old. If too old the sweetest, best quality of flour 
will deteriorate, and, 1f not musty, will at least have 
a stale, old taste, not at all agreeable. 

But, whether baked at home or in a public bakery, 
really good bread cannot be had unless attention is 
paid to the work by one whose judgment can be de- 
pended on. There are three points that demand the 
best care and skill, and upon which the nature of the 
bread will depend: First, the quality of the flour 
used ; secondly, the quality of the yeast; and thirdly, 
the skill and care of the baker. To judge of good 
fiour take up a pinch between the thumb and fore- 
finger, press it closely between the fingers, and at the 
same time rub it gently between the fingers so as to 
give a full surface; and this rubbing and pinching 
will show the true color. If it feels loose and lively in 
the hand one may safely count it as of good quality. 
If it is clammy, damp or dead to the touch it is un- 
mistakably bad flour. 

Experience and experiment soon teach one to 
judge of good yeast; and these two are the only relia- 
ble teachers iu the matter. If the yeast gets sour it 
will not by any remedy enable one to make the best 
of bread. If it is too bitter or leaves a bitter flavor in 
the bread it can be remedied. In this case pour on a 
good quantity of water, let it stand several hours, and 
the thick part or substance of the yeast will settle at 
the bottom. Then drain off all the water, which will 
have taken up the bitter property of the yeast, when 
the thick part can be used without any injury to the 
bread. A little soda will correct acidity in bread, but 
it takes off much of the pure, sweet taste of good 
flour, which is the most desirable quality in bread. 

Salt is always necessary in making good bread. 
The dough will rise better for it, and it gives a better 
flavor to the bread, which otherwise might have a 
somewhat insipid, raw taste. But the great mistake, 
we think, is in using too much salt. When no more 
thap one or two teaspoonfuls should be used many of 
the receipts will direct that there should be ‘‘a hand- 
ful ”—rather indefinite, as there is much difference in 
the size of the band; or some will call for one or two 
great spoonfuls. For a common family baking that 
is altogether too much, destroying all taste but of 
salt. 

No invention for ovens has yet given us any that 
will secure, in the family, such perfect baking as the 
old brick ovens. Of course similar ovens used in pub- 
lic bakeries will give the desirable excellence, and 
those who live near a bakery can avail themselves of 
such locality and have bread and cake baked in them. 
But when baking bread in a stove or range more skill 
and watchfulvess are required; a little too much heat 
or too little will injure if not ruin a whole baking. 








—God has laid many severe trials in this world; but 
he bas created labor for us and all is compensated. 
Thanks to labor, the bitterest tears are dried; a seri- 
ous consoler, it always promises less than it bestows; 
a pleasure unparalleled it is still the salt of other 
pleasures. Everything abandons you—gayety, wit, 
love—labor alone is always present and the profound 
evjoyment it produces. Have [ said enough? No; 
for to these privileges of labor we must add a greater 
yet; that itis like the sun—God has wade it for the 
whole worid.—[Legouvé. 


—If the master takes no account of his servants 
they will make small account of him, and care not 
what they spend, who are never bruught to an audit, 
eo (Fu lier, 
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FARM AND GARDEN 

Pusiic LANDs.—The anvual report of the General 
Land Office shows that during the past fiscal year 
9.333,000 acres of public lands were disposed of, 9,485,- 
000 acres surveyed, in addition to 734,591,080 previously 
surveyed. The total number of acres of the public 
dominion still unsurveyed is 1,081,000,000. The dispos- 
als were mainly as follows: Homestead entries, 5,260,- 
000 acres; timber culture entries, 2,766 900; cash 
entries, 622,000; grants to railroads, 278,000; swamp 
lands patented to State, 75,000; other grants to State, 
186,000. The amount surveyed the last fiscal year ex- 
ceeds, by 415.000 acres, total surveyed the previous 
year. While the report shows a falling off of 773,000 
acres in the cash sales, State selections, scrip locations 
and lands patented for railroad grauts, an increase in 
the area taken up by settlers under the homestead 
and timber culture laws has been sufficient not only 
to counterbalance this falling off, but to make the 
aggregate disposals for the year greater by 647,000 
acres than for the previous year. The increase in 
homestead entries was 842,000 acres, in timber culture 
entries 899.000, owing to existing laws for the disposal 
of the public lands for homestead and timber culture. 
Itis shown that during the last year, with a Jarger 
disposal of land, there were received from all sources 
$1,883,000, less by $139,000 than the amount received 
the previous year. Undelivered patents remaiu on 
file in this office num bering nearly 2,000,000, and cover- 
ing not less than 150,000,000 acres. The report again 
urges the nece:sity of appropriations to pay for com- 
pleting the lists of these patents with a view of bring- 
ing to the knowledge of parties iv interest the fact 
that such patents remain in this office, and bow they 
can be obtained by them. The report reviews the 
recommeudation of the last annual report for legisla- 
tive action on the subject of lapsed railroad grants, 
looking either to the enforcement of the forfeiture of 
grants or the extension of time tor the completion 
of the roads. It also recommends the disposal of 
vacant Indian lands in New York. The report states 
that the depredations on public timber lands are stil] 
extensive, and vigorous efforts to suppress them shall 
continue. In Arkauvsas alone the annual loss to the 
Government by the destruction of valuable timber is 
estimated at $500,000. 


SHARPENING LAWN MOowers.— Don’t experiment 
with the grindstone, which (except by a miracle) will 
assuredly result in spoiling the machine. In sharpen- 
ing, the edges of all the cutters should be kept con- 
centric with the shaft. an end attained only by lathe- 
turning and grinding in position with emery and oil. 
The latter is the plan to try imstead of running the 
risk of putting the knives out of truth by grindstone 
or file. Theplan is simply this: Mix some rather fine 
emery powder—say the pext coarser than that termed 
“flour”—with sufficient olive-oil to give it the consis- 
teucy of treacle; place some of this in the bottom 
knife, renewing it as it wastes away, and by a handle 
or some other contrivance turn the cutters in the op- 
posite direction to that taken when mowing. Half, 
or three-quarters of an hour, at most, suffices to put 
on a good edge, after which all traces of emery should 
be cleaned away. 





WATERCRESSES ON LAND.—Under the north wall at 
the bottom of the gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Chiswick, Mr. Barron has a remarkable 
bed of watercresses, obtained from seed sowr there 
some time durivg thesummer. These cre-ses are as 
plentiful, crisp, and sweet asif grown ip water, and 
they are perhaps free from some of the impurities in- 
cidental to water. Mr. Barron’s plan is not a solitary 
practice, but it serves to show how a spare piece of a 
garden, probably of little use, can be utilized and 
made to yield a good return during the winter 
months. When severe weather comesa few odd lights 
could be well turned to account by covering them 
over the beds to preserve the cresses from damage. 
It is said that a bed raised from seed sown on well 
prepared ground on a suitable spot will yield water- 
cresses for several years, as the plauts sow themselves, 
but a yearly top-dressipg will be found benejicial. 

A PLANT ORIGINATOR (St.Louis) suggests the desir- 
ability of government protection, something after the 
nature of a patent, to be afforded to the originators of 
new varieties. We consider that it would not be good 
policy to grant this. The man who originates a novelty 
in horticultural matters has practically the entire 
monopoly in his own hands for a few seasons. He 
knows before anyone else what he is about to pro- 
duce, he advertises it, he sells it and makes a ceason- 
able though not exorbitant profit for his trouble. 
Nobody can get a camellia japonica from President 
Wilder until he chooses to let them have one of those 
he raised from seedlings. Hovey, of Boston, nodoubt 
finds himself amply compensated for the beautiful 
agaleas he always has in stock without feeling any 
need of government protection for his mode of raising 
them. 








CHESTNUTS IN EuROPE.—The chestnut harvest in 
October is the great event of the year in the Apen- 
nines. The schools have a vacation for the purpose, 
and all the people go chestnutting, with their long 
canvas bags hung about their waists, The boughs are 
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never shakev. The poor who are bired to help gather 
them get food and lodging for a month and two sacks 
of chestnut flour. They are also expected to spin and 
weave in the evenings for tae lady of the house. The 
chestnuts are dried in large plain houses, where fires 
are kept for that purpose. These nuts, ground into 
fiour, make almost the entire food of the poor of Italy. 
In Rome one always has one course of roasted chest- 
nuts at dinner, Youcan buy them hot at every cor- 
ner of the street. They are three or four times as 
large as the American, and vary in sweetness. 





ENGLISH CusToms.—Mr. Gladstone in a recent speech 
made a point for the English people to consider. He 
told his audience that they imported $25,000,000 yearly 
of fruits from abroad, and he instanced a gentleman 
on the Hudson River who has an apple orchard of 
200 acres, the produve of which was shipped to Eng- 
land. He could do this because the land was hisown, 
and not rented from a grasping landlord. Twenty- 
five or six millions of dollars sent away for fruit! for 
the reason that if a tenant plants fruit trees the pro- 
duct goes ultimately to benefit the landlords, and so 
it is with other things that require time to mature. 
But if the tenant has not a lease why does he plant 
fruit trees at all? 





WINDOW PLANTs.—It is too soon for window plants 
to get into trouble yet. They generally look well till 
after New Year's, after being brought in during Octo- 
ber. But soon over-watering, or under-watering, or 
the effects of minute insects, or waste gas from the 
burners, or sulphurous gas from the heaters or stoves 
will begin to tell, and there will be trouble. As these 
are about all the difficulties in window-plant culture 
one soon learns to avoid them; and, indeed, nothing 
but a rea) love of window-plant culture will enable 
any one t@ learn. 








Our Poung Folks. 
SEED BY THE WAYSIDE. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
1.—HOW IT WAS SOWN. 
+= will expect to hear of spring-time and blue- 
birds and robins and long brown furrows wait- 
ing for the seed, but it was latein December. Outside, 
the world was white and sparkling; snow on the bare 
fields, snow on the roofs, snow lying in such heavy 
masses on the hemlock boughs that the saucy jays 
scolded noisily as they flirted their bright wings 
through it. Inside, the house was as warm as the 
Dreath of summer, and in the library the carpet was 
flooded with sunshine that made it look like a bed of 
golden green moss. That is just what Daisy pretended 
it was, and she sat there with piles of papers strewn 
about her stroking her gray kitten and singing softly 
a foolish little song of ber own. 

All at once the door opened, and Uncle Nat came 
in. He walked slowly, for he was an invalid and 
quite lame. Daisy sprang up and wheeled the easy 
chair into the very sunniest spot, where he could look 
across the river at the white mountains he loved so 
much. 

“Setting your house in order?” he asked, looking 
at the piles of papers. 

‘* Yes,” said Daisy, scowling a little; ‘‘ mamma said 
I must arrange all my books and papers neatly before 
I went to grandma’s, and I’m so tired of the papers. 
Just see, Uncle Nat; the drawer is full, and all these 
besides. I mean to burn them up.” 

* Why not take them with you?” 

“To grandma’s?” asked Daisy, in astonishment. 
* There'll be better fun there than reading old papers, 
I should think.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of fun. Suppose you should 
take a large package of these papers and scatter 
them along as you go: give them to children at the 
stations where you stop; throw them out of the win- 
dow near buts and cabins; be a sort of little seed- 
sower, Daisy. I suppose every one of these papers 
contains some good seed that might spring upin some 
heart if it had a chance. Now you can have a field 
five hundred miles long to sowit on. It will be very 
strange if some of it does not grow.” : 

‘* What a splendid plan!’’ Daisy danced about with 
excitement, and immediately decided to fill her school 
satchel with the very neatest and prettiest of ber 
Sunday-school and story papers. Uncle Nat helped 
her fold them into the smallest possible compass and 
tie them securely, and then Daisy could think and 
talk of nothing else. She had a world of pleasant 
fancies about the mission of the little papers, and the 
messages they would carry, and it seemed asif this 
new project had fairly driven all thoughts of the 
Christmas gathering and the long, delightful journey 
out of her mind. 

Oddly enough, it chanced that the very morning 
they set out papa read at prayers how Christ sent bis 
disciples out to teach, and the words that went deep- 
est into Daisy’s heart were these: 

“ And as ye go, preach.” 

**You see,” said papa, “ Christ did not tell them to 
wait until they got somewhere before they began, 
but to preach as they went along, every day and 
everywhere, and that is the way we must do.” 

“That's what I shall say to my little papers when I 
send them out,” whispered Daisy to Uncle Nat as sbe 
bade him good-by. 





-“ And don’t forget to ask for a blessing on the seed 
sown,” said Uncle Nat. 

Daisy answered with another kiss, and then the 
train moved slowly out and she was fairly started on 
her long journey. 

Papa was soon buried in his paper} mamma was 
thinking anxiously of matters at home, and wonder- 
ing if everything would move smoothly in her ab- 
seuce, and Daisy sat by the window impatient to 
begin her seed-sowing. 

For half an hour the train made no stop, but at last 
they drew up at a large town where quite a crowd 
was gathered about the station. Daisy’s courage 
almost failed her, but at last she ventured to drop a 
paper into the basket of a boy who passed under her 
window with apples to sell. 

To her great disappointment he took it out and 
threw it 1udely away, but two little girls ran after it 
and carried it into a cabin near the track, where 
Daisy saw them showing it totheir mother. After a 
few trials she quite lost her timidity, and the papers 
went fluttering out at every station until the satchel 
was nearly empty. 

Now Daisy had a little secret which she bad not 
told any one but mamma. In the very bottom of the 
satchel was a neat little package carefully wrapped 
and tied up. Inside were two or three Sunday-school 
papers, a beautiful card with the motto ‘‘He careth 
for you,” and a lot of puzzle pictures with which 
Daisy had amused herself when she was quite a little 
girl and had the scarlet fever. 

It was almost evening, and Daisy sat with her face 
pressed against the window looking down the deep 
gorges among which they were slowly creeping, and 
up at the great frowning rocks that almost over- 
shadowed them. Presently the engine gave a long 
whistle that was echced and re-echoed among the 
mountains. 

‘Now we are coming to the bridge,” said Daisy. 
“Please open the’ window, mamma.” The train 
moved more and more slowly,and at length almost 
stopped just as it came upon a long trestlework built 
over a deep ravine. At the bottom of the ravine was 
a little brook, and beside it, half buried under a big 
hemlock tree, asmaH brown bouse with a whitewashed 
fence around it. 

“There’s the house, mamma,” said Daisy in great 
excitement; ‘‘it’s the very one where we saw the lit- 
tle girl swinging on a grape-vine last summer;”’ and 
leaning out at the window she tossed the little par- 
cel into the ravine. Down, down it went, dropping 
not at all where Daisy wanted it to fall but outside of 
the fence in the snow. Something followed after, 
fluttering more slowly and settling at last ona bush 
where it waved like a little rosy flag. In her eager- 
ness Daisy dropped her pretty silk handkerchief. 

‘* Never mind, daughter,” said papa, ‘‘ they will be 
sure to find that, even if they miss the papers.” 

‘*Tam afraid the house is deserted,” said mamma. 
“The snow does not seem to be broken around the 
fence.” 

“Oh, no, mamma,” said Daisy. ‘ Don’t you see that 
little path from the back door leading up the billside? 
Aud Iam almost sure I saw somebody at the window. 
Oh, I do hope they'll find it!” 

By this time they had crossed the trestle-work, and 
the train rushed away as if to make up for lost time. 
Darker and darker fell the shadows and Daisy soon 
fell asleep, to dream tha* her little messengers were 
sailing after the train and fluttering at the windows 
like a flock of white doves. 





1I.— HOW IT GREW. 

If you have only seen the mountain valleys in win- 
ter, looking so still and white and lonesome, you 
never would guess how lovely they can be in the 
spring, when the grass along the little brooks is a ten- 
der green, and every sheltered nook and sunny slope 
is sown thick with delicate blossoms, or later when all 
the hillsides are covered with the rosy snow of the 
laurels and the wild azaleas. That was the way they 
looked when Molly Langdon first saw the httle brown 
hut where she was to live with her mother and her 
brother Joe. If I said it seemed like fairy land toa 
child whose whole life had been passed in the garret 
of a miserable city tenement house that would not 
half express it, for Molly had never heard of fairies 
and only seen flowers in shops and in rich men’s gar- 
dens. It was bard for her to understand that she 
might go where she pleased and gather what she 
chose, but by and by she grew accustomed to her free- 
dom, and while her mother sewed and scrubbed and 
made garden, and kept the little but tidy, and Joe 
came home every night black and hungry and good- 
natured from his work with the charcoal burners, 
Molly explored the valley, waded in the brook, gath- 
ered flowers and berries, and grew stout and rosy, if 
one could have seen the roses under such a covering 
of sunburn and freckles. 

What do you think: do the good times make the bad 
times easier to bear? Or is it easier to get along with 
bad times when you have never known anything dif- 
ferent? At least I know that when Molly, after six 
months of downright fuo, tumbled out of a chestnut 
tree and broke ber leg she thought she was the most 
miserable child in all the State of Pennsy!vania. 
There were no doctors in that region, but Joe brought 
down one of the charcoal burners, a sort of horse- 
doctor who knew something about bones, and he 
bound up the broken leg after an awkward fashion, 


and then there was no more to be done but to wait. 
* Be patient, sis,” Joe would say every morning; 
** bones don’t grow in a night.” 

Ob how Molly wished they did, and how long and 
weary the days and nights seemed. 

By-and-by she could sit at the window; and that was 
some comfort, though it was winter and nothing ever 
stirred in the valley except the jays that flew scream- 
ing about, the great hawks that sailed overhead and 
now and then a rabbit that ventured into the garden 
to nibble a frost-bitten turnip or cabbage leaf. But 
Molly found a new pleasure in watching the daily 
trains that crept across the long trestle-work almost 
over her head. She never cared for them before but 
now she watched eagerly, glad of a sight at the faces 
crowding the windows, the brakemen on the plat- 
forma, the firemen on the engines. Once alittle boy’s 
cap fell from his head into the ravine. Joe brought 
it in and it hung on the wall still; a pretty blue velvet 
cap, too small for any of them, but Mrs. Langdon said 
she would make a fine cushion of it some day, or per- 
haps a bag for Molly. So one after another the days 
passed by, and Molly’s leg was mending slowly in 
spite of its clumsy setting, when a new misfortune 
came upon her. She fell asleep in her chair and start 
ing up suddenly displaced the bone, and there was all 
the work to be done over again. 

Poor Molly felt as if it was too much to bear, and 
nobody could say a word to comfort her, so she sat in 
her chair pale and disconsolate, too unhappy to care 
for anything. She heard the train coming and it 
made her almost angry. It was near Christmas, and 
there would be lots of happy people on it, going about 
and having good times, while she must stay there 
and nobody in all the wide world cared auything 
about her. The train came nearer. Yes, it was just 
as she supposed, all the coaches were full of people. 

There were twe children at one window, and there 
at another was a girl no bigger than she was—with 
such a pretty scarlet hood on! She was ieaning out 
at the window; she had lost something—or did she toss 
it out? It certainly looked asif she did it on purpose, 
and Molly saw just where it fell. She was so much 
excited she could hardly wait until her mother came 
in from feeding the pig. 

“Right under that big bush, mother,” she said 
eagerly, ‘‘I saw her throw it, and she dropped some- 
thing red too, you can see it haaging.” 

“It’s likely an old luncheon-box; ora candy-box 
maybe,”’ said Mrs. Langdon. 

Molly thought it would be a pleasure to have even 
an empty candy-box, but her mother would not go 
out to see. 

“You must wait till Joe comes home,” she said. 
“There’s no path broke, and my shoes are not fit for 
wading. Jt would go bard if I was laid up now with 
rheumatics.” 

So Molly sat, scarcely taking her eyes from the spot 
lest she should lose it in the twilight, until Joe came 
home and tramped through the snow, guided by the 
little red signal. Sure enough he brought something 
up from the snow, carefully detached the bright flag, 
and carried if daintly between his thumb and finger. 

“Smells as sweet as a rose,” he said, dropping it in 
Molly’s lap—a pretty silk handkerchief with a scarlet 
border. 

‘* Now for the parcel,” and he took out his big knife 
to cut the string, while Molly’s pale cheeks flushed 
and her eyes grew bright as stars with expectancy. 

You and I know what wasin the parcel, but we can- 
not quite guess what a delight it was to the lonely, 
crippled child, without a playmate or a book ora 
plaything in the world. 

‘“* Well, of all things!” said Mrs. Langdon, while Joe 
drew his sleeve across his eyes and said with a queer 
laugh : 

“If reckon Santa Claus must have been on that 
train, sis.” F 

“Is wasn’t Santa Claus,” said Molly, “it was a dear, 
good, beautiful girl, and she did it a-purpose: I saw 
her.” 

It wasa little seed, and cost very little trouble to 
sow, but by God’s blessing it took root and grew. The 
puzzle pictures furnished delight for many a weary 
hour. The beautiful card, for which Joe made a 
frame of fir branches, preached a daily sermon in its 
assurance of divine care, and the papers with their 
simple stories and lessons from the Bible found a 
way into Mrs. Langdon’s heart. 

‘We're no better than heathen,” she said to Joe, 
“and it’s a shame for me that was brougbt up to ’tend 
preachin’ and say the catechism of a Sunday. Do you 
tell Minot to fetch us out a Bible when he goes down 
again with charcoal. We ain't so poor but we've got 
souls to look out for.” 

“T’ll do it,” said Joe, and so he did. 

The next summer Molly sat reading to ber mother 
from the new Bible, and she found this verse: 

“Casting all your care upon him, for he careth for 
you.” 

*“ O, that’s what the card says,” she exclaimed : “do 
you suppose God sent it to tell us he cared about us?” 

‘*Maybe so,’”’ said her mother, “I’m sure it was 
gzood of him to care for us when we didn’t care any- 
thing about him.” 

“And we ought to thank him,” said Molly. 

** Yes, indeed, child.” 

And Molly leaned her arms upon her book and 
looked up very reverently at the sky as she said: 





“Thank you, God, for caring for us.” 
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l'EN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
THE CHRISTIAN CADET. 
By THE Rev. J. G. MERRILL, 
Of the Congregational Church of Davenport, Ia 





‘Fight the good fight of faith.’’—1 Tim. vi., 12. 
F [ were walking along the street and saw two 
boys fighting or, worse still, two giris quarreling, 
do you think that I would stop and watch them and 
tell them to keep on fighting? I knew a mother of 
three boys once who, when her sons got into quarrels 
among themselves, would make them stand beside 
her and each say: 
* Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For ’tis their nature to. 
Let bears and lions grow! and fight, 
For God has made them so. 
But, little children, never let 
Your angry passions rise ; 
Your little hands were never made 
To tear each others’ eyes.”’ 

And yet, here in your text, one of the very best men 
who ever lived, Paul, is telling bis young friend 
Timothy to fight the very best he could; and the 
good old man was himself a fighter, and were he to 
see you boys and girls he would want you all to be 
fighters. 

But before you get your fists doubled up or learn 
how to fight notice one little word in Paul’s com- 
mand: Fight the good fight. 

Now, in countries where there are very large 
armiesand splendid soldiers the kings or emperors 
take the young men totrain as soldiers, and before they 
are fully grown they have been taught to march and 
shoot. So in God’s kingdom, where the soldiers are 
women as well as men, our Chief Captain has the chil- 
dren learn to fight; and be has appointed me the 
leader of some of his boys and girls, and I am to 
teach you the best I can how to be good soldiers of the 
cross. 

There are four things that I want to tell you to-day; 
four orders, we will call them. 

ist. Conquer yourselves. Last Wednesday I was at 
West Point and saw the cadets whom our Govern- 
ment is training to be her best soldiers, and as they 
marched through the parade ground every one of the 
young men stood as straight as an arrow, and a 
pretty sight it was to see them iu their handsome uuni- 
forms moving gracefully about. Now, of course, these 
young men, many of them, had had to learn to walk 
straight; when they first came to West Point they 
had a stoop in their shoulders, as some of you have, 
and their legs were awkward in their movements; 
but they have learned to conquer these things. It 
was hard work for many of them, for it is always 
bard work to conquer ocue’s self; and the cadets in 
Obrist’s army have to conquer harder things than 
bent shoulders and an awkward way of walking. 

A mother once told hep boy that if he would con- 
quer his bad temper she would give him a watch on 
his next birthday. When the time came around the 
boy, who was then thirteen, asked his mother for the 
watch, but she said *‘ no,” and made him wait a whole 
year more, and by that time be had learned thesecret, 
so that all his life after it was easy to govern his tem- 
per. It isnot always a quick temper tbat you have to 
conquer. Some of my cadets have got to learn not to 
be lazy; others not to be heedless; others not to be 
surly; others to betrutoful. Weall have oneor more 
bad traits in us that we must conquer. 

My second order is, Fight for the right! 

I have seen boys who thought they were brave sim- 
ply because they loved to fight. They would, as men 
say, put a chip on their shoulder and say, “I will whip 
the first boy who dares to knock it off.’”’ But these same 
boys were cowards after all, for when they saw that 
the larger boys would laugh at them for doiug a right 
thing they would not dare to do it. If you want to 
fight the gooa fight you must dare to doright. Let 
other boys make fun of you because you hurry home 
from school as mother told you to instead of stopping 
to play ball. Let the other girls laugh at you for stay- 
ing at home evenings instead of running around to 
children’s parties and other entertainments that unfit 
you for school next day. Dare todo what God and 
your parents and other wise friends tell you you 
ought to do. 

The third order, if you would be a good soldier, is, 
Fight against the wrong. 

I do not mean to say that every time you know that 
your playmate has told youa lie you should turn upon 
him and say, ‘ You are a liar,” or even give him a 
a lecture; nor that you should always try to whip a 
larger boy who is abusing a smaller one. What I mean 
is that you should hate the wrong, and, whenever it 
is wise, should try to put it down. 

If one of the girls is teasing a playmate because she 
has to wear poor clothes, or is dull, or for any other 
reason, you will fight against wrong by taking pains 
to be atrue friend to the friendless. If a mean boy 
tells filthy stories and the other boys laugb, dare to 
keep from laughing and to play alone rather than 
with such boys. Ina word, whatever is mean or low 
or ugly or unkind try to keep away from yourselves 
and every one of your friends. 

But I mustgive you your fourth order. I have told 
you first tocouquer yourself. Second, to fight for the 
right. Third, to fightagainst the wrong. And now I 
am going to tell you how to do these three things. 

My fourth order is, Be true to your Captain! 

Some of you have read history enough to have 





learned that the bravest soldiers have been brave be- 
cause they have loved their captains. Perhaps some 
of you have fathers who fought in the great war 
fifteen years ago, and if you should watch them when 
they are telling about the battles they fought you 
would see tears glistening in their eyes as they told 
you of the general whom they fought under. 

So the Christian soldier and the Christian cadet will 
learn to fight the good fight of faith by loving the 
Captain of our salvation and trying to win his smile. 
Mr. Moody tells a good story about his little girl who 
Was not willing to fight the hard fight and gave way 
to her bad temper, coming down to breakfast cross 
every morning. One morning she came for her 
father’s kiss before going to school. ‘ Emma, I can’t 
kiss you.” ‘Why, papa?” “ Because you have not 
tried to overcome.”’ 

The little child’s heart was almost broken. She felt 
very badly all the day, but when she came home at 
night she had made up her mind to fight the good 
fight until she had won her father’s smile. So each 
of my cadets will, I hope, win the smile of Jesus by 
learning to overcome. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
‘|. T is about time for our prize-winners to be waked 

up again. I have a good puzzle all ready for 
them, but I have not quite made up my mind how to 
decide who shall be the successful one. If I give the 
prize to the first answer, that is not fair to the distant 
ones; if I give it to the best, it turns the tables on me 
and puzzles me. So what shallI do? I'll keep my 
“thinking cap” on—(by-the-way, where did that ex- 
pression come from ?)—a little longer, and let you 
know next week. 

Now, you can say “ How do you do?” to some new 
cousins. ‘ 

Dear Aunt Patience: BROOKLYN, Nov., 1879. 

I thought som of your nephews and nieces might like to 
hear of a pet which a family of city children bad. They 
hve in a house which has only a small yard ; and their father, 
while riding one day, saw and caught a common toad, and put 
in this yard, thinking it might help to destroy the insects with 
which the plants were infested. After afew days’ residence 
in toe yard, Mester Toad became so familiar he would come 
around the basement windows, and toe children threw him 
out a fly or two, and were amused to see with what rapidi'y 
he would dart out his tongue and snatch them in. The next 
day at the same hour he was at the window again, apparently 
expecting bis lunch. At last he would come whenever the 
children would call “ Toadic, Toadie.’’ One day the servant 
girl stood at tne sink beside the open window washing dishes 
when along came the toad, and before she couid think hopped 
into the bot dish-water. However, ste picked him out so 
quickty that he was not mucb hurt. When the winter came 
on he was not seen, but early in spring he was around again, 
and amused our visitors by his funny familiar ways with the 
evildren. One night the mischievous boy of the house threw 
out a little piece of pine wood nearly an inch square instead 
of the expected fly, and tbe poor toadie, not expecting suco 
treatment, without hesitation swallowed it and hopped away, 
and since that time bas never been seen. Whether be died, 
or became disgusted with such ingratitude, we never knew ; 
but we all mourned long and heartily over our pet. Now we 
have a bull-frog, raised by a friend from a polliwog, and we 
want some directions in reference to fixing an aquarium, as 
we have a glass case holding about fifteen quarts of water. 
Will you or the Professor tell us how te manage? 

NIECE PATTIE. 


That is about the funniest pet I ever heard of. I 
hope the Professor will tell you right away how to 
make an aquarium. 





Here is another reference to the C.L.S.C. Why 
does not some one tell us what those initials mean? 
It would interest us all. What do you do at your 
missionary society to get money? Do you have a fair? 
It would be pleasant to know what you make, and 
other cousins who are interested in the same objects 
would be glad to exchange ideas. Remember you 
waut to help each other. 
aig” $i HILLSDALE, Mich., Nov. 7, 1879. 


I have a great many aunts and cousins, but 1 thought I 
would like to have some more. 

We take the Christian Union, and I like it very much. I go 
to the college, which is situated very near where we live. I 
am in the preparatory department, and this Fall lam study- 
ing composition and rhetoric, Science of Aritnmetic, Olney’s 
Algebra, and reading. I like the teachers very much, and I 
think it is a splendid school. I attend Sunday-school at the 
college church. I think there are two bundred scholars. 
Our class has also a missionary society something like the 
one Jennie R. tells of. We cail it the Ida Phiilips mission, 
because we send all the money we get to her. Sne used to 
teach the class before she went to India. Rev. Jeremiah 
Phillips, who has been so long in India and just lately re- 
turned, is her father. He is here in Hillsdale now. There 
are ten of us, and we have officers and regular meetings. 

I also like to draw, and have taken some lessons. I am 
going to take painting lessons sometime, My father has 
beep to Chautauqua twice. He enjoyed it very much there. 
Maybe I shail go next year. He took the C. L. 8. C. one year, 
and bought a Green’s History. I read someinit. I am four- 
teen years old, and I have just one sister two years older. Do 
any of your nieces correspond with each other? [wish one 
of them would write to me. I think we are the only ones 
that take the paper here, and I like to read it very much. I 
hope this letter is not too long. 


Your niece, WINIFRED 8. 





HOULTON, Nov. 23d, 1879. 


Dear Aunt Patience. 

While reading in the Christian Union the letters from your 
numerous correspondents I noticed that you had received 
none from Maine, so I thought I would try and write a letter. 

I should like to be one of your nieces, if you would like to 





have me, although | can never write such interesting letters 
as your other nieces. 

We have uot taken the Christian Union a very long time, 
but we all like it very much indeed. Grandma reads it, then 
my aunt, and then my litle sister and I. 

If you have time will you please tell me what to make for 
Christmas. It is so hard to get anything here, and I have 
made everything I can think of. I should be very much 
obliged to you if you would kindly help me. 

Houlton is a small place of about three thousand inhabit 
ants. It is delightful in summer, but quite cold in winter. 

I have a little black pony. He is very kind; and [ drive 
about a great deal in summer. I ride horse-back. He isa 
very nice saddie-horse. My sister has a canary, ard a large 
malta-and-white cat. These are the only pets we have. 

Iam very fond of skating; [ skate agreat deal. I also go 
to school, which I am not quite su fond of. I study French, 
Latin, Analysis, and Algebra. 

Perbaps you will think this letter teo long, but I could not 
seem to make it any shorter. Your affectionate niece, 

LOUISE E. W. 

I am afraid, dear Louise, it is rather late to help you 
about your Christmas presents. Have you made 
any of the pretty waste-baskets? There are lovely 
bags, too, for knitting, or other work; and sponge- 
holders, which are very ornamental to a washstand; 
and there are many ways to ornament common 
whisk-brooms for clothes-brushes. But perhaps you 
know all of these. 

How do make your cat let your canary bird alone? 
We once had a beautiful bird killed by a favorite cat, 
and we have not tried to keep the two pets at the 
same time since. 


St. Louis, Nov. 26. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I would like to be one of your nephews. I was ten years 
old in October. 

Tam backward in writing, but I love to read and play. 

I have just read Stanley’s ‘Through the Dark Continent,” 
and looked up the places on the maps. I like fyescott’s 
“Conquest of Peru,” but not as well as that of Mexico. I am 
now reading the “ Fairyland of Science.” It is nice. 

Yours truly, THEODORE M. 

This is a good letter to close with. How many boys 
and girls will follow Theodore’s example, and read 
such books, looking up the places on the maps, and 
hunting up the new words in the dictionary? 

AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA 
Composed of 35 letters. 
7, 15, 4, 12, 32, 17, 23 is a country of Europe. 
22, 32, 33, 3, 21, 24, 5 is a city of that country. 
1, 15, 32, 17, 6, a city of Italy. 
34, 2, 17, 16, 35 is one ,of the oldest monarchies in ex 
istence. 
13, 29, 32, 18, 11, 27, 32, 20 is a city in Connecticut. 
9, 7, 26, 8, 10, 16 is a town in Pennsylvania. 
20, 19, 25 is a Britisb river. 
32, 27, 30, 31 is the most famous city in the world. 
28, 32, 35, 6. 34, 14 is a republic. 
The whole is a deliberative body composed of men supposed 
to be distinyzuished. M. B. H. (No. 2). 
GRAMMATICAL COMPARISONS, 
1. My positive is a very small apartment; my comparative 
is an underground repository. 
2. My positive isa limb; my comparative protects knights 
in battle. 
3. My positive is used by the sick ; my comparative is seen 
in churches. 
4, My positive is a peculiarity; my comparative is a be 
trayer. 
5. My positive is to cut down; my comparative is what 
everybody wants. M.C.D. 
DIAMOND. 
A consonant. 
An animal. 
A cottage. 
A closet. 
Color. 
Reticulated cordage. 
A consonant. 


SCRIPTURAL REBUS. 
7S 
A A HAL M. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 
I let ma rob. 
Aunt T., I guess. 
We only stole. 
I do slip an A in. 
Even a G. 
Are we lad? 
Hill had a pipe. 
N. shot a wing. 
Javelin locks. 
An owl sneer. 
North scale. 
Giltminnow. CONSTANT READER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 19. 


“ GRIBOUILLE.”’ 


Diamond. Diamond. 

P N 
BEE SEA 
BARDS SOWLE 
PERIWIG NEWYORK 
EDWIN ALONE 
SIN ERE 
G K 


Bible Enigma.—And Jacob served seven years for Rachel; 
and they seemed unto him but a few days for the love he had 
to her.—GEN, xxix., 20. 

Easy Square Word. Double Acrostic. 
NUT G alen A 
UTE E ntrepo T 
TEN O rie L 

R atafi A 
G anglio N 
I ngo T 
A rmad A 
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Aliso the CAMPBELL BRICK AND TILE C0.’8 
Ehceaustic anc Plain F oor T:\\es, Hearths, ete. 
SOLE AGENTS LV THE U. 8. 

TT. ASPINWALL & SON, (04 Broadway. | 
New York; will om. oe Store during Heli-+ 

days at 107 Broad 

Also Art Rabeewe Painted Piacques, Terra 
Cotta, ete., etc. 





 SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
ON KXHIBITION, OF 


. = . 
Antique (Furniture, 
BRON ZE3, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY 
CHLNA trom SEVRES and DRESDEN 

with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Clocks and Bronzes, 








| 
BARGAINS FROM AUCTION | 


AND PRIVATE SALE. | 
BARGAINS EVERYWHERE, 
AND IN EVERY CORNER OF THE HOUSE. 








52 DEPARTMENTS CROWDED. | 


Dress Goods 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. | 


00 Drees Lengths— sogenents of our Fal! and 
Winter styles—Marked Down! 





LUPIN’S 36-INCH ALL-WOOL BLACK CASH 
MERBS, dic., 49c., dsc., Be. DECIDEDLY CHEAP. | 





LUPIN’S D’AMAZON, 85c.; worth $1.50, | 





OTHER VARIETIES AND T#¢XTURKES—GREAT 
BARGAINS. 


SHAWLS. 


BLACK CASHMERE LONG AND SQUARE 
SHAWLS, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, up—half price. 








PORCELAIN LAMPS, 
AND 
Ornamental Metal Work. 
NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS (if desired), 


specially adapted to furnitureand decoration, 
unequalled in excellence of style and work- 
mansnoip. 


Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


836 & 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(iN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DRY GOODS. 











KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


We are offering a very large assort- 
ment of Useful Holiday Presents in | 
Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, Suits, 
Dolmans, Wraps, Circulars, Ulsters, 
Cloths. Shawls, Furs, Linens, La- 
dies’ Underwear, Millinery Goods, 
Gloves, Laces, Shoes, Upholstery 
Goods, &c., &e. 

These Goods were bought early, 
in anticipation of the recent great 
advance in Dry Goods, and our 
prices are at least fifteen per cent. 
less than the goods can be dupli- 
cated for at present. 





Send for our CATALOGUE, giving 
full descriptions. 





Our Country Order Department 
is thoroughly organized, and we 
are enabled to place fresh pound P 
in the latest designs before our 
customers with promptness. 


SQUARE SHAWLS $'.50, $2. $2.50. $3 
62° TO SHCUKRE THESE, CALL KARLY, 





CLOAKS AND CLOAKINCS 
VERY, VERY LOW PBIUES. 








300 FLANNEL SKIRTS, STRIPED, 75c. 





240 FARMER’S SATIN SKIRTS, only $1.24. 





168 REAL MELTON SKIRTS, $1.68 ; worth $'. 





LOT OF FURNITURE CRETONNES, 0c. 

SUITS AND CLOAKS 
SUI LOAKS. 
IMPORTANT HOLIDAY REDUCTIONS, 
vee Ag b5- SA WRAY-) $2.95, 


KIMMED WITH STRIPED 
SIL . ‘W rth #4 
FINE ALL-WOOL BEAVER Agger Ks; 86. 50. 


TRIMMED WITH S8'LK V Worth 
SILK, AND FRINGE, $9.50. 
FINER CLOAKS LN PROPORTION. 








MANTLES AND DOLMANS, 
$9.50 to $30. 


4 LL WOOL, from 


EXAMINE C 7. DREN’s 8 SACQUES, CLSTERS, 
AND suUITs. 


SHOE DEPARTMENT. 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S SLIPPERS. 


MISSES’ AND, CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


CLOTHING AND 


LADIES’, 


BOYS’ OVER- 





COATS. 
Large, Fine, and Well aseorted Stock. 


| FASHION CATALOGUE 


SENT UPON REQUEST. 


Orders by Mail 


PROMPIrLY ATTENDED TO. 











Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND, 
| Nos, 56, 








l1s79. | 


JONES. 
Elegant Winter Goods. 


Fancy Goods. 
| Millinery. 

— vA 
Boye’ Batts. Z 


7, 


Silverware. 
. 


Glassware. | 


Gloves. , - ao fo rockery. 
Laces. - te China 
2” a 





EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. ¢t. Nineteenth Street. 


. JONES .. 





——() 


— ’ 
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oF ee 


oe Ot 





shoes. ‘tL : 2” Silke. | 
Cloths. om * Carpe ts. 
Domestics. z. a* Dress Goods. 
Upholstery. z, = Z Suits & Cloaks. | 
Furniture. lps Shawls, Furs, &c. 
Newest sty f goods, at great bargains. 


ng outfits fur- 


yy 





Samples sen on application. 
nd Secon stamp ‘br Illustrated Cata- 
pn pages. 


‘OPEN 


58. 60, 62 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN 8T. | 


= "Z Housefurnish’ « Goods | 


3ist ANNUAL GREETING. 
MERRY CHRISTM AS 


(WHEN IT COMES). 
INVITES HIS FRIENDS TO INSPECT THE 
STOCK OF 


Toys, 
Dolls, 


Hobby Horses, 


GAMES, CARRIAGES, MUSICAL INSTRU 
MENTS, DRUMs, 


AND THOU ‘ANDS OF 


OTHER VARIETIES 


In His Fairy Land 


CALCULATED TO MAKK UUR DEAR ONES 

THE DISPLAY 
EVERY DAY 

UNTIL CHRISTMAS EVE. 


OUR STORE AND WINDOWS 
HAVE BEEN 


ILLUMINATED BY ELECTRICIT: | 


FOR OVER ONE MONTIL 


Holiday Catalogues. 


SENT FREE—-UPON REQUEST, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Bey 311. 311 1-2 GRAND STREET. 
56, 58, 60, 62. 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET. 


ORIENTAL 


CARPETS, 
Rugs and Mats. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


| INVITE 





SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A 


CHOICE IMPORTATION OF 


DAGHESTAN RUGS, 


JUST RECEIVED, 


E0W’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


1840. | 


| OF THE 


| Finest Quality and Richest Colorings. 


‘649,651,655 BROADWAY, 
METROPOLITAN ELEY. R.R., 


Bleeke r St. Station. 


TRADE 
MARK, 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
With Embroidered Initial Letters. 


Ladies’ size, hewstitched, any letter, 25¢., 35c., 
SWc., 75c., and $1 euch 
| Gentlemen's size, hemstiched, any letter, 50c., 
75c.. and $l each. 


Gentiemen’s tape- bordered, any letter, 40c. each. 
“hildren’s tape-b.rdered, any letter, 2-., 3e., 
nd 40c. each. 
ms cvery hundkerchief warranted pure linen, and 
| every letter beautifully embroidered by Mand. 
These goods are torwarded to any address by 


| mail on rece'pt of cash. Muney will be returned 


tp all cases where goods are not satisfactory. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
“The Linen Store,” 
$45 Broadway, New York, 


‘Unprecedented Reductions 
DRESS GOODS 


FOR 
Vhe Holidayss 
| PLAIN 


| $1.00 per yard. 

ALL-WOOL SUITINGS, 35c., 
value. 

46-INCH SUITINGS, 


Positive Bargains. 


DRESS GOODS from 12!<c. to 


splendid 


50. 


A Special Counter for Goods that 
have been Marked Down, 


ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 50c. per yard. 





THE NEW 


LANGUEDOC 
LACE 


THR YARD 
—AND IN— 


MADE-UP GOODS, 


Jabots, 
and Caps. 


AITKEN, 


Broadway SON and I8th St 


& C0. 
CARPETS. 








| 


BY 


Bows, Ties, 
Fichus, Capes, 





. INVITE SPECIAL. 

Knaphistan | AT MENTMHON TO OUR NEW 

R ibl uy vRNA. “REVERSI, .E 

( 5 On- 

eversible | DRS TO MATCH) mad U- 

rAC' c CXPRESSLY 

Carpets, FOR US, IN DESIGNS AND 

COLORING EQUAL TO 

Rugs REAL TURKISH GOODS 

AT ONEQUARTKROF THE 

and | COSt, RUGS AND MATS. 

M t | an TERIAL cs, OF te 
als, | LOUSLY Low “RIC KS. 


DRUGGETS. DRUGGETS, 


Manufacturers’ entire stock recently purchased 
in ali widths and sizes, from one to four yards 
wide, and lengths tp pruportion, at re markably low 
prices, notwithstanding the advance in cost of raw 
materiai. This isthe largert stock ever uffered at 
retail in this City, and includes 

1,000 PIECES 60-INCH FELT, 
SUITABLE FOR LINING ROBES OR COATINGS, 


Lace Curtains 


FROM 
ONE DOLLAR PER PAIR 


To the finest REAL and ANTIQUE LACE GOODS 
imported. 


UPH'OLSTERY 


This department is replete with the choicest and 
most select assortment of Raw silks, Crepe Cloth, 
Cretounes, Serges, Fringes. &.. &c. 

Window *hades, Cornices, &c. 

Patent Extension Cornices to fit any window on 
hand. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


Nos. 189 and 191 SIXTH Av., 


COR. THIRTEENTH ST.. N.Y. 


| 7% ’ " _ 
WASTE SILK. 
Send # cents in postage stamps for one ounce 
of sows Milk. biack or colors, about 800 yards in 
euc ge, ip iengths from «ne w ten yards 
each. Paena for circular ab: ut Knitting silk, 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 
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dusurante Aotes, 


—A St. Louis despatch says: ‘The case 
of the State of Missouri against the Charter 
Oak Life Insurance Company, to recover 
$60,000 penalties for alleged violation of a 
Missouri statute, has been decided in the 
Circuit Court in favor of the defendant, 
Judge Boyle holding that the statute has no 
application to foreign companies.” 


—A press despatch of Dec. 2 from St. 
Louis says: ‘“‘ The case of the State of Mis- 
souri against the Charter Oak Life to re- 
cover $60,000 penalties for alleged viola- 
tion.of a Missouri statute, in issuing new 
graded policies in lieu of policies previously 
outstanding, has been decided in the Circuit 
Court ip favor of the defendant; Judge 
Boyle holding that the statute has no appli- 
cation to foreiga companies.” The plea set 
up on behalf of the Company, it wil] be 
remembered, was that inasmuch as the 
policies were istued in exchange for old 
ones, in pursuance of the plan of scaling the 
Company’s liabilities down to its assets, the 
process was not an issue of policies within 
the meaning of the Act. 


—A rather curious casein regard to the 
perpetual fire insurance policies, which we 
recently described as so prominent a feature 
of the business in Pennsylvania, was re- 
cently decided at Philadelphia, tne suit 
having been brought against a company of 
that city. An insurance broker obtained 
the policy from the company and deliv- 
ered it to the insured and received the 
premium, but did not account to the com- 
pany therefor. It was in evidence that the 
company had made out a bill for the in- 
surance in the name of the broker and 
allowed him a commission of five per cent. 
Defendant relied on a clause in the policy 
making such an agent the agent of the in- 
sured and not of the conpany. The court 
charged the jury that unless the plaintiff 
had notice from the company that the 
agent was to be his agent he was not bound 
by such a clause. The jury rendered a 
verdict for the plaintiff in the sum of 
$85.50.—[Boston Commercial Bulletin, Nov. 
29th. 

—The statistics of losses by fire in the 
United States show that for the nine months 
ending with September, over sixty-one mill- 
ion dollars worth of property was burned 
up. These are suggestive figures, and may 
well set the insured and the insurers of the 
country to thinking. Is there any reason 
in the nature of things why the loss from 
this source should be so enormous? Take 
our own city. We are not exceptionally 
well situated, our buildings are no better 
than the average. And yet Albany did not 
contribute anything like her proportion of 
this sixty-one millions, nor has she con- 
tributed anything like her proportion of the 
sum total of the fire losses of the country 
for a number of years. If the rate of loss 
by fire was no higher anywhere else in the 
United States than it has been in Albany 
for the last decade, the aggregate loss for 
that period would be many millions of dol- 
lars less. Wherein, then, is the trouble? 
It arises, we imagine, principally from three 
causes—poor engines, poor fire departments 
and poor fire regulations. Of course, steam 
fire engines and paid firemen are the rule 
nowadays. But there are hundreds of vil- 
lages and small towns which still rely only 
or chiefly upon hand engines and voluntary 
departments. An old-fashioned hand en- 
gine is a poor enough protection against fire 
even when well handled. Buta hand engine 
manned by amateur firemen is consideratly 
worse and really is a vain thing to rely upon. 
The other trouble is the want of general 
stringent regulations concerning the erec- 
tion of wooden buildings. In some sections 
of the country there are no regulations at 
all, or such as exist are not enforced, It 
does not cost very much more to make a 
building comparatively fireproof than it 
does to erect it so that it is in danger from 
every spark that is blown upon it. The 
penny wise, pound foolish, policy is never 
better exemplified than in the erection of 
cheap wooden buildings. No matter how 
thorough and admirable the provision 
against fire, heavy and constant losses from 
this cause are sure to occur to the end of 
time. The incendiary is always with us, 
and so too are the careless and inconsider- 
ate—those who light fires with kerosene and 
smoke pipes in barns. But there is really 
no reason why the figures that stand for 
losses should mount up to sixty-one million 
dollars fin nine months.—_{Albany Evening 
Journal, Dec. 2 





Financial, 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From eee 1, to Saturday, 
ec. ©. 








Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 

Bee, . 
01k 





be. funded. 1881.r. 
. funded. 1881. c.. 





Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala., ciass A,2to5. 51 | N.C. F.A., '66-1900.. 95, 
Ala.. class A. small 52 | N.C. F. A. ... Os 
Alu.,Cinss B, 58..... 78 | N.C.n.J.J., 92-8.. 15% 





Aia., Class C,2tod. 564) N.C. n. A* O., "92-8. lik 
Ark. 7s. M 5 = oy Senenese 

Ark. 78. A.C.R...... 4 . Sp. t. cl. 1, 98-9 ¢ 
Conn. tis, 83-’84...... 196 LN: c Bp. t.cl. 2...... - 4% 


Ga. 6a ’806.....-.0.. 100 | Obio 6s, 1881 .. - 104 
Ga, 78, B. Dds., 1886.. 110 | anew island 68.C.. 114 
oo | 4 






418, Cl. ¢ 
8'C. 7 

8. C. nfd ‘ 
MoH. & BJ. dime 30 1043 Tenn. ts. 0. "We2-8.. 31 





Y. 6s. g.r, ’87.... 108 | Somm: 6, n. °92-8-1900 29 
N. Y.6s. g. c.’87... 108 | ‘Venn. 68.n.8.’i4.... 30 
N Y. 6s, g. 1. '84..... 106 | Va. 6s, n. 65 2u 
N. Y. 68, g. 1, "91.... 117 | Va. 6s, n, "67 20 
N. Y. 6s Bees | Va. 6s, — -y series. 75 
N. ¥, Va.6e.xmc ....... 51% 
N.C iD. of © al. 8.658, 1924.. 4 
as | D. of C. 3, 65s, r..... 85 





@evetel tialtibedin. 
60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.22'4@4.82 4.8244 @4.83 4 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending December 6, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 23,066 pkgs. 
Exports were 4,151. 

Prices are lower on all grades, and exporters 
have been buying more freely, taking New York 
State dairies at 23@24c.,and more or less Western 
milled butter at from 17@20c. Beginn’ng at the 
bottom of the market, one storekeeper cleared 
out ail his next to grease odd and ends at lc 
Tne next grade better than grease sells at 12@13c., 
and l4@l5c. buys sour, rancid, streaked or putty 
style of butter—“ ne spring to it,’’ as the bakers 
say—then is@18c. buysa fair, sound, good Western 
mijled butter, suitable for bakers. These low 
grades or butter are all well cleared up and not 
in large stock. 

Next comes a very decent Western milled butter 
about like oleomargarine, negative ip quality but 
no badness, @t 168@20c., and next this same ‘style 
of Western make having freshness and flavor 
which selis from 20 up to 25c,as in quality. New 
York State dairies come in for fair to good at 22@ 
24c., and it takes a choice oairy to bring 25c., as 
buyers prefer fresh Western at that price unless 
the dairy has some special attraction. New York 
State Fall tubs are worth 20@25c. for common to 
good,and say 25@30c. for choice, while strictly 
fancy Fall may range from 3 up to 35c., according 
to the fancy of the buyer; but asa rule the fresh 
creamery makes, runoing from 45 to 3éc., take most 
of the tine trade. Several Eigin and lowa cream- 
eries were sold here during the week at the latter 
price as the extreme top. We quote: 













Fine tresh Creamery make..............00+- 35 (@38 

* early summer make creamery........ 27 @w 
Special fancy Fall make, private epietes 0 @ss 
Fair to gova 24 @28 


southern tier dairtes, choice to fine.. 
Northern Welsh dairies * 


Y. State duiries, fairtogood ........... 2 @2 
Western fresh dairy packed ...... -. 22 @2 
ary ve 8 ee (asia quality) 17 @% 
Most AREF 2c cece ccvcccces 20 @u 


Com an yee low grade.. ; 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week | were 55,461; 
exports, 39,247 boxes. 

The market 1s somewhat inspirited by the En- 
giish holiday demand and is firmer. The exports, 
running close up to 40.000 boxes. indicate that 
receivers and shippers have met one another at 
current prices, and the:e is also rather more busi- 
ness for domestic trade. We quote: 

State factory, Tuy. Sept. and Oct.......... KB @13% 
wy 


” 





Kgas.—Tne very mild open weather has had an 
unfavorabie effect. but the near appruach of holi- 
days begins to stiffen hoiders’ views. Sales to-day 
of really choice N. Y. State fresh stock at 23@24c. 
Timed esgs are dull at 16@18c. 

Dressed Poultry.—This has been the worst 
week of the season. Arrivals plenty, weather soft 
and open, and tne appetite for poultry languid. 
A general slaughter has been the result. Ine 
bulk of the sales were from 5@to8e. After bis glut 
there will be @ raily, especially if coid weather 
should help the situation, and for Christmas and 
New Year's there may be good markets; but at 
present quotations are entirely unreliabie. 

Beans.—The market is easier. We quote: 


Marrows, per bush, 62 Ibs sccevccccotsoceces 1.70@1.90 
ea ee. cosweenbeanes covend 1.60@1.75 


Beeswax. W estern and Southern, 24@25c. 
Dried Apples.— We quote: 
PRORER, GRODOR OG, .conccacce c0ce ccccces 12 @15 
- slice 8 @10 
7 @9 
Green Apples.—The export demand takes 
nothing but choice fruit properly selected. Poor 
fruit cannot stand transatlantic freights—hence 
lections of choicest varieties und qualities, 
especially Baldwins, are in the best demand, while 
car.load iots and anything at all inferior are very 
much off in prices and neglected. Green apples 
are now mostly in store. [Choice varieties and 
fine fruit are doing better. Car-load lots range 
from 2,25 to $2.75 per bbl.; selections of S8ptz., 
$3.00@$3.50; Baldwins, = $2.15@%300; Pennocks, 
$2.00@$2.50; Greenings, $250; Seeks, $2.50@§2.75; 
Gills, $2.50@$2.75, etc. 
Cranberries, choice, per bbl......... 
fair to g001 per bb!....#5. ReSES 





“ 





WoB Harcr:y 


se" BAN (ERS a 


Purchase and sell on Com mission GOVERNMENT, 
bt MUNICIPAL BONDS, RAILROAD BONDS 

nd STOCKS, and ail classes of Securities dealt in 
a the NEW YORK STOCK RXCHANGE, or ali repe 
utable securities bought and sold in the OPEN 
MARKET, LOANS AND COMMERCLAI. PAPER nego- 
tiated. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS B. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 


GENERAL DOMESTIC & FORBIGN BANKERS. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTESBS 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
__—sdDrraw w Bills is on London. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 














Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
Continental taaue Sta., and No. 106 Broad. 
Buildings. way, B.D. 
Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 . 327.771. 
Reserve tur losses, dividends, ee 3 3 3 
Capital (paid up in SSecsecse | () 
Unearned Reserve Fund... oc0es - 1, 31 
eT a a eee 1, '2:2.° 














cvRUSPRY, oooh HOPE, Sunabbant. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums received en Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1878, to 
Bist December, 1878............... $4,009,808 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1878............... 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858, 006 88 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks, 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878, to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 08 

Losses paid during the 
same period.......... $2,012,784 45 

Returns of Pre- a 
miums and 
Expenses... . $85%)960 58 


The Company has the following Assets, vis.1 
United States and State of New 
York — City, Bank and other 
SSeS PIE TA 10,086,758 00 


704,200 00 








+ 





Real” Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at.. 619,034 50 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1, 529, 259 74 
ee Pe ee 381,210 92 


Total Amount of Assets. ... ..$13,320,463 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal re tatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
aii ie 
TRUSTEES: 


J. D. Jonzs, Horace Gray, 
ee DENSIs, Epmunp W. Cor vies, 
W.H. H. Moore, Joun ELLIorr, 
LEWIS CurTI8, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Russett, Rost. B, Minturn, 
James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davin Lang, Grorce W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. BurnHAM, Ropert L. Srv ART, 
Francis SKIDDY, James G, DeForest, 
Wu. Srurais, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ApoLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
Jos1an A. Low, WILLiam Bryce, 
Wru1us E Dopar, Wiiuuam H. Foae, 
Royal PHELPs, Peter V. Kina, 
Tuomas F, Younes, Tuos. B. CoppINGToN, 
C. A. Hann, Horace K. THURBER, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, A. A. Raven, 
4 Wrt1am DeGroot, 
Cuartes P. BurpETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
4&4. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N, Y, 
ON a eee $4.874,947 O01. 
Surplus......... 826,873 99. 


JAMES BUEL. | - - President, 
(Also President of ee a Bank ‘a Traders’ Na- 








C. P. FRA georets 
T.H. an N ti ORD. Actuary 
0. B. bs ary. 
Pgh) Be niccuntok att gore Cat di 





All forms of Life and Bndowment licies issued. 





Ver. XX., No. 24. 
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if you have a Farm or Village Lot, requiring 
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$2,000,000,000 


(Tiro Thousand Mition Dollars !) are expended in 
FENCING. To fence our new Western fields 
will costas much more. Every FARM and Vile 
lage LOT Owner, EAST, WEST, and SOUTH, 
is interested. A 100-acre Farm costs $200 to 
&700 for Fencing alone. A 50x00 Village Lot 
costs $25 to $100 for fencing. Wood fences, if 
unpainted,soon decay. Buta New Era is athand. 
Through new inventions for both Rails and Posts, 

STEEL and IRON are tosupplant WOOD, 
furnishing better, Cheaper, and Lasting Fences. 

The 39th Volume of the American Agricul- 
turist (for 1880) now beginning, will give much 
information about new Fencing, with many En- 
gravings, ete. (The Number for Dec. ist has 21 
engravings of Barbed Fencing, and mnch interest- 
ing matter. It will be sent post-paid for 15 cents.) 

{P™ Toevery one interested in FENCING for 
a FARM, or Village LOT, the 39th Volume 
of the American Agricutturist will be worth 
five times, if not a hundred times, its small cost. 


BUT the above important feature, will be 
only a small partof the value of the American 
Agriculturist, It will give a vast amount of 
Useful, Practical, Reliable Information, 
in all departments—for the Farm, the Garden, 
and Heusehold (Children included)—with over 

800 Origiual Engravinges, 
illustrating Labor-saving, Labor-heiping contriv- 
ances, Animals, Plants, Froite and Flowers, Farm 
Buildings, besides many large and emal! Pictures 
instructive and pleasing to Old and Young.—The 
American Agriculturist is equally usefulto ALL in 

City. Village, and Country, 

Its constant exposures of HUM BUa@ks, which 
have saved to ites readers many Millions of 
Dollars, will be continued vigorously. For these 
alone the American Agriculturist should be in 
every family, no matter how many other journals 
are taken ; also for ite special information and Its 
multitude of pleasing and useful Engravings in 
which it far excels all other similar Journals. 


TER MS (postage prepaid).—$1.50ayear. Four 
copies, $5. Single numbers, 15 cents. (One speci- 
men only, for two Scent stamps.) 


[2 Over 1200 Valuable Premium Articles 
and Books are offered to those getting up cluhe. 


Premium List sent on receipt of 3 cents postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Strect, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission, Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY s00n as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & 
(GLOBE 


Insurance Companvy. 








United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States...... $4,301,897.07 
Total Liabilities, including 
Re-insurance............. : 9-830, 505.86 
aa 1,871. 21 
Income in U.8. during 1878. . 2,600, 3.34 
2: ern including 
tac nen cash naeeie sects 1,971,219.83 


4. &. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OF FIOE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
46 William St, 
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A. A. Vantine & Co., 
827, 829, 831 Broadway, 
IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 


Japanese, 
Chinese and 


PRANG'S HOLIDAY GOODS 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR OF ALL. 


PRANG'S NEW YEAR'S CARDS 


IN THE GREATEST VARIETY. 


Prang’s Chr'tmas Satin Bannerets 


THK NOVELTY OF THE SEASON. RUGS AND CARPETS 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS STARS an neat 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS TREE. New _ Invoices by Every 
Steamer. 

\ THE ESPECIAL ATTEN- 

TION OF THE TRADE is 


Prang’s Natural History Juveniles 


THE BEST GIFT TO CHILDREN. 





PRANG’S ARTISTIC PANELS) vcs to mote ‘immense stock and extreme | 


4 ‘ JES. 
ON HEAVY, GILT-EDGED MOUNTS. b enason lant 


PRANG’S HOLIDAY GOODS 


ARE FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
BARRET, NEPHEWS & CO. 
¢? Catalogues mailed on application. 


L. PRANC & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Broadway. N.Y.: 47 North Highth &t., Philadelphia; 
279 Fulton St, (corner of Tillary), Brooklyn; 110 
West Baltimore st., Baltimore. dye and clean ail 
styles of ladies’ and gentlemen’s garments, shawls, 
etec., etc. Crape Veils dyed and refinished Goods 
received ana returned by express. 














The Ladies will do well to take advantage of the following 
UNEXAMPLED OPPORTUNITY! 


A su BSCRIPTION TO 


THE DELINEATOR 


The Most Trustworthy Fashion Monthly in the World! 


Enlarged and Improved, and a Premium of 50 cts. worth of PAPER PATTERNS, 
can be secured by sending ‘a 


ONE DOLUMAR, 


With the name and address of the Subscriber, to 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITy. 
This Magazine is an exhaustive compendium of Fashion, teeming with accurate illustra- 
tions of carefully prepared intelligence on all matter pertaining to Dress. It aids economy 


in the bousehold, and keeps the Dressmaker, Milliner, and Dry-Goods Dealer informed of all 
the coming Modes.- 


SAMPLE COPY, 15 CENTS. 


~APPLETONS JOURNAL: 


A Magazine of General Literature, 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is devoted to literature of a sterling and general character. 
Fiction occupies a place, and Descriptive Papers appear; but large place is given to 
articles bearing upon Literary and Art Topics, to discussions of Social and Political 
Progress, to papers addressed distinctly to the intellectual tastes of the public, or upon 
subjects in which the public welfare or public culture is concerned. 

It is the growing habit of the leading minds in all countries to contribute their best 
intellectual work to the magazines and reviews; and, in order that APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 
may adequately reflect the intellectual activity of the time thus expressed, it admits to 
its pages a selection of the more noteworthy critical, speculative, and progressive papers 
that come from the pens of these writers. 


25 cents per number; $3.00 per annum, in advance, postage included. 
will be sent one year for $12.00. 

The volumes begin January and July of each year. 
length of time. 


A cluB of five 


Subscriptions received for any 





THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


Conducted by E. L. & W. J. YOUMANS. 


| § Containing instructive and interesting articles and abstracts of articles, original, 
selected, and illustrated, from the pens of the leading scientific men of different 
countries; accounts of important scientific discoveries; the application of science to the 
practical arts; the latest views put forth concerning natural phenomena, by savants of 
the highest authority. 

Prominent attention is given to those various sciences which help to a better under- 
standing of the nature of man, to the bearings of science upon the questions of society 
and government, to scientific education, and to the conflicts which spring from the 
progressive nature of scentific knowledge. 


THE PoPpULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY was enlarged, beginning with the issue for Janua ry, 


1879, It is handsomely printed on clear type, and, when necessary to further convey 
the ideas of the wr-ter, fully illustrated. 


TERMS: $5.00 per annum; or, 50 cents per number. 


The volumes begin May and November of each year. Subscriptions may begin at 
any time,, 


Tar PoPpuLAR Science MontTHLy and APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, together, for $7.00 per 
annum, postage prepaid. (Full price, $8.00.) 


D, APPLETON & GO, Publishers, 


594 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


india Coods. | 


Office 5 and? John St., N. Y.: Branch Offices 1199 | Pedal protectors and complete 


Chapel Organs 





2 
| 


Liszt Organs; 


Drawing Room Models; 
| Portable Organs; 


PERSIAN and TURKISH | 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


Respectfully invite attention to their new and very attractive styies of 


organs: 


CHAPEL STYLES, (Nos. 260, 349, 350, 
434, 312, and 431.) Especially adapted for 
churenes and Sunday-shools, but also for 
private use. Equally finished on back, sides 
and front, and of moderate height, so tbat 


when facing the audience; some of them 
with Exterior Swell, by which the power of 
the instrument can be thrown out by the 


organ were raised or removed; having also 
protection 
trom mice and insects; .with ample locked 
book-cases; great power and fine variety, of 
that super excellence which characterizes al! 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs. TEN to THIR 
TEEN STOPS. Cash prices, $129 to $192. 


LISZT ORGANS, (Styles 501, 505, 506, 
The First of these was made for the 
very distinguished Dr. FrRANz Liszt, of Pesth, 
Hungary, who on its reception warmly ex- 
pressed his gratification with it, characterizing 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs hs * matchless.” 
“unrivaled.” After using it for two years he 
has, quite recently, renewed the expression 
of his satisfaction, declaring his intention, if 
an organ is required for the new Music Hall 
in Pesth, to purchase another of the Mason & 






they do not obstruct the view of the performer | 


performer as fully as though the top of the | 


DRAWING BROOM MODELS. We 
offer a large assortment of new styles of or 
gansfor drawing room and chamber music, 
at prices widely varying, according to 
capacity and elegance. Tne Liszt organ is 
highly recommended for these purposes. 
Styles 604, 605 and 606, in BLACK WALNUT and 
EBONIZED cases (the latter now most fashion 
able), contain many of the improvements of 
the Liszt Organ, with still greater variety, 
including new and delicate effects especially 
valuable for private use io rooms of moderate 
| dimensions. SEVENTEEN STOPS; cash prices, 
$300 and upward. 

Otber new styles in elegant ebonized or wal- 
nut cases with fine capacity and variety ; 
THIRTEEN STOPS (Nos. 437 and 438); are offered 
at $240 and upward, net prices. 

Many other styles at lower and higher prices. 

Observe that the number of stops in an or- 
gan is really no measure of its capacity or 
value. Organs are made with thirteen or more 
stops, having really less musical capacity than a 
Mason & Hamlin Organ with three atops. 
_ ry stop in a Mason & Hamlin organ has 
value. 

PORTABLE ORGANS. (Style 107.) A 
new and compact little organ, four octaves 


compass; ingeniously arranged so that when 


Hamlin Organs. 
pei = : a closed it measures only 13 x 16 x 31 inches 
The Liszr ORAGN has, within these two) weight 68 lbs.; yet it can be opened and set up 
years, been improved and perfected, and is, in | ready for use in one minute. It can be trans 
substantial excellence, peeriess among its | ported with ordinary baggage, being only the 
— a — fa ew wham fame size of a quite smal! trunk. Cash price, 
ry. differs materially from others by the , : 
employment of an enlarged scale, and extend- ee ae oe 
ed action, with iarge and improved reeds, | for easy payments; $6.75 per quarter for 10 
reed celis, the VENTRILLO CHEST and other quarters; or $5.00 per month for 12 months: 
important improvements which cannot ng | and upwards 7 a ‘ 
introduced in organs of smaller scale. Its “ae 
construction is naseneantie more expensive | Prices of Mason and Hamlin Organs cannot 
than that of omgans of the same number of | fairly be compared with those of inferior in 
sets of reeds, but without its enlarged scale atruments, costing only a fraction as much to 
and improvements. But the added excellence | =n y (tA FA hey 8 IN- 
of the instrument is much greater than its in- | DUS a HY INS Jor thirteen years 
creased cost. EIGHTSETS OF REEDS: FIFTEEN | Mason & Hamlin Organs have been declared 
STOPS; IN PLAIN OR EMBELLISHED, BLACK best by highest award : no other American Or 
WALNUT, OR EBONIZED CASES. Cash price, $375 | gan having obtained auch honor at any. 
to $500. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES free. 


WAREROOMS: 154 Tremont Street, Boston; 46 E. 14th St. (Union 
Square), NEW YORK; 250 and 252 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


FOR iss0. 
FEATURES. 


—__ +> --—_——_ 
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With the Art JourNAL for 1880 will be given 


SUPPLEMENTS, 
Containing Original Designs for copying on Plaques, Tiles, Panels, Screens, Vases, Fans, 
&c., or for other purposes in which the amateur may desire suggestions 
for Decorative Drawing and Painting. Each design will be 
accompanied with suggestions for treatment. 


Oo 
TUustrated Papers, Etc. 

Leaves from Painters’ Portfolios.—We shall begin in an early number a series of 
papers of an eminently interesting and artistic character, consisting of reproductions on 
wood of studies, sketches, out-of-deor snatches of scenes or objects, from the portfolios of 
our artists. We can promise subscribers in this unique series drawings of singular fresh- 
ness and charm, 

Principles of Decoration.—We shall begin in the January number a series of papers ex- 
plaining and illustrating the principles of Decorative Art, prepared by Mrs, Susan N. 
CARTER, Superintendent of the Woman's Art School, Cooper Union, New York, 

Studio-Life in New York. With Illustrations, 


Prize Designs for Art-Manufacture. - P 
The Mosques of Egypt. By E. T. Rogers and M, E, Rogers, Illustrated by G@. L, 
Seymour, 


Other Egyptian Su bjects, By the same authors and artist. 

American Painters,—Examples of the current productions of AMERICAN ARTISTS, en- 
graved in an artistic manner. 

British and Continental Painters. 
leading artists abroad, 

Domestic Archigecture.—A series of papers giving instruction in and designs for the 
erection of rural cottages, suburban villas, &c. 

River Scenery. By Professor Ansrep. 

Causes of Varieties of Architecture in Syria. By M. E. Rogers, With Mlus- 


trations, 
Illustrations of American and Foreign Art-Manufactures. 
Views of New Churches, Buildings, and Monuments. 


WR ~ 
STEEL HNGRAVINGS. 
Each number of THE ART JOURNAL contains three Steel Engravings or Etchings, from 
Paintings by distinguished artists, or subjects in Sculpture. 
o 


Tue ArT JoURNAL contains the Steel Plates ana Illustrations of the Lonpon ART JOURNAL (the 
exclusive right of which, for Canada and the United staves, has been purchased by the unde , 
with additions spectally prepared for the American edition, mainly relating to American Art. It 
contains features that render it invaluable to artists, amateurs, and all persons interested in 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, DECORATION, FURNISHING, ORNAMENTATION, ENGRAVING, 
ETCHING, or DESIGNING in any of its branches, It is a record of Progress in the Arts; affords 
instruction to amateurs and students; furnishes designers with innumerable suggestions; gives 
examples of what isjdoing in Europe and America in the different arts; is a choice gallery of 
ye in both steel and wood, 

ublished monthly, Sold only by Subscription. Price, 75 Cents PER NuMBER (payable to the 
carrier), or Nine Dollars per Aunum, in advance, postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
AGENCIES: Boston, 6 Hawley Street; Philadelphia, 922 Chestnut Street; Baltimore, 22 post 
Offiee Ave.; Pittsburg, 106 Sixth Street; Rochester, 42 State Street; Cincinnati, 200 Main Street; 
Chicago, 61 Washington Street; St. Louis, 3203 North Third Street; New Orleans, 20 St, Charles 
Street; San Francisco, 207 Dupont Street, 


Examples, engraved on wood, of the works of 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XX., No. § 








Publisher's Department, 


New York, DecemMBeR 10, 1879. 














Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Onaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
erve tion of manuscript; not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum _ Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFice: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Furniture Specialties, 

People who are living in contracted quarters 
—residents in boarding houses and like—often 
find it very necessary to economize as much 
as possible the space taken up by furniture, 
and it 1s particularly for their benefit that in- 
genious cabinet makers have devised articles 
of turniture having the appearance of an up- 
right bookcase, convertible at pleasure into a 
comfortable bedstead, or writing desks which 
may be turned into wash-stands. Of the 
various designs of this kind none are more 
neat, useful and easily managed than the fold 
ing bedsteads, cribs, portable reservoir wash 
stands, etc., manufactured by the Hale & Kil- 
burn Manufacturing Co., 48 & 50 North Sixch 
street, Philadelphia. These articles are famil- 
iar to residents in New York, most of whom 
have seen them at the Institute Fair, and in 
the windows of various stores, being opened 
and shut at intervals by boys to exhibit the 
character of the mechanism and the ease with 
which it is worked. The operating power in 
the bedstead is obtained by means of balancing 
weights placed in the head of the bed-box, 
and it is stated;that the adjustment is such 
thet the heaviest bedstead may be opened or 
closed by a child of ten. The crib is made 
upon tie same principle and operated in the 
same m.ianner; it has for its side-rails a patent 
folding rack. In addition to these articles the 
same company manufacture flexible spring 
beds, child's chariot chairs, hat racks, towel 
stands, etc., full descriptions of which are con- 
tained in their illustrated circular. 


Milligan’s Magie Lanterns. 


Our readers will find in the handsome cut of 
C. T. Milligan, 723 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, displayed on another page, an excellent 
representation of the stereop:icons manu- 
factured by his business house. It is a fact 
that stereopticons are now made in this coun- 
try of as excellent a quality as can be ob- 
tained in Europe, and that this modern instru- 
ment has entirely superseded the old and 
cumbrous magic lantern. Mr. Milligan 
manufactures every form of first class ap- 
paratus of this kind, together with slides, 
hand painted, diaphanic, and plain and col- 
ored photographs, illustrating every subject 
susceptible of the aid of “ the projective 
art.”” A jittle journal—the “ Exhibitor’’—is 
published by Mr. Milligan, and devoted to 
the interests of those who use the magic lan- 
tern for amusement, instruction or profi. 


American Express Co, 

The American Express Co. have provided 
special facilities for the transmission of small 
parcels, sums of money, books, &c., at low 
rates and with a view to the convenience of 
their patrons. Orders for purchasing goods 
may be left with any agent of the company 
and will be promptly executed without any 
expense beyond the ordinary charge for car- 
rying the goods. Their announcement may 
be foun on page 510. , 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BIBLICAL THINGS 


Not Generally Known. 

A collection of facts, tee os ence. con- 
cerning much that ts rare, quaint, curious, obscure 
and little known in reiation to Biblical subjects. A 
compendious book of reference on matters of his- 
tory and ethics connected with the Holy ah 
ures, affording a well-arrangea mass of valuable 
information in regard to topics and incidents re- 
corded in the Bibie which are not Feet un- 
dersvood for want of a knowledge of the circum- 
stances surrounding and bearing upon them. It 
is an indispensable book for Bible students and 
Bible class teachers. 12mo, 380 pages, extra cloth, 
$i.50. Sent to any address upon receipt of price. 
Agents wanted to canvass for this book. 

DICK & F iT ZG ERALD, 

No. Ss Ann St.. New York. 


SK for ROTH’S Translation. Legouve’s 
‘A OF EEA DING. | Complete and 
nabridged, with Portrait and Notes. 376 pages 
Taio. a $1. CLAXTON, B REMSEN & HAF- 


























HOLIDAY MUSIC. 


25 ~ t New 
Six Christmas Carols. ss": 
A. ETT. 
Also many other fine Carols. Send for list. 
Nothing is better than 
Christmas Gifts. an elegant volume of 
d Sheet Music, such as GEMS or 
ENGLISH SONG. CLUSTER or GEMS, 
SUNSHINE oF SONG, or one of the thirty 
Oters of similar style, costing from $3 to 
$4 each, and including each from one to 
two hundred popular Songs or Pieces. 
: 2 Nothing is better than 
Christmas Gift. X°vicis: Guitar, Cor- 
net, or any Band or Orchestral Instrument, 
a Music Box (large or small), a Drum, or 
any Toy Instrument. Full Stock. Send 
for lists. 





ORGANISTsS wiil do well to present them 
selves with DITSON & CO.’S ORGAN SELEC- 
TIONS, ($1.50,) containing 52 pieces by the best 
ompoemee. May be used as Voluntaries. 

The sweet Sunday School Song Book, 
WHITE ROBES (30 cts.) will be a most ac- 
rT ~_ * for a Sunday School. 

7 wy Song Book, TEM 
PERANCE JEW (30 cts.) just out, wil 
ve new Fy. to ~ & oS and Reform meet- 
ngs. 
Any Book mailed for retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y 


NEW ANTHEMS. ale 
There were Shepherds. R.B. Woiseley ......... 75 
O Let Your Mingting Voices Rise. 5 vf Holden.. : 
ange — the Realms of Giory. —_ Wm 

Messiah is King. Geo. Wan. Warre 1. 50 
I Heard the Voiceof Jesus Say. i. “R. Palmer.... W 











Blest be the Tie (duet). J.B. wy oe neeanehenns 35 

1 Come to Thee for Rest (solo). A. H. Pease....... 40 

Cam on the Listening Ear of Night janthom). A. 
Sd Liok<dhcredundelicaghiveesncahtnetisconn se 60 


New Carols. Angel Hosts in Brigh Array, 
Oliver; Hark! the Fuli Voiwed Choir is Singing. 
Oliver; When “ve Sheoherds, Whiteley; Har« ! 
the Hosts of Heaven, Whiteley; What Chila 1s 
This? steele; Cnristmas Comes Again, Adams; 
Our New-born King, Adams; Christmas Morn, 
Richards; 5, Sing We Merry Christmas, Jacob’s Lad- 
derJThe Magi, Geo. Wm. Warren ; and 100 others, 
each 5 cts. rublished bd 

M.A. POND & C@., 
25 Union Square, N. Y, 





|Gospel Songs and Hymns, 
with new, appropriate and 
| exceedingly attractive mu- 
| Sic, by the best word and 


Crownin music writers of the day. 

£ The publishers consci-n- 

tiously recommend this 

| work to be one of uousual 

Tri h. |excellence. Price, $3.60 per 

riump | douse. Single sample copy, 

by mail, 30 cents. Specimen 

pages gratis. An edition with wo only, 
price. in boards. 

i Publishers, 


10 ce 
F. A. NO. TH “0 
1308 € estnut St., Phila. 


Send 5 Cents for 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Christmas Annual No. 10. 


It contains 12 new Christmas Carols. 


DOUBLE THE USUAL QUANTITY 


At the old price, $4 per 100, by Mail. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No, 2. 


By Dr. J. H. VINCENT. 
Sent on receipt of 10 cents; $7.50 per 100, 
by Mail. 


Every Sunday-school proposing an Entertain- 
ment at Christmas time should examine the above. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
° 76 East Niuth Street. New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


5 JENTS for « 35 cent piece of music. Then 
e = Remember Me. I Love My Love. Fati- 
nitza March. ool, in Our Alley. I’m Called 
Little Toskerctip (Pinafore). B nad Away. Nancy 
Lee. Blue Danube Waltzes (3 No.) Whoa, Emma! 
Helter-Skelter Galop. We'd Better Bide a Wee. 
Mer ys y ty 2 + Letter. Ceci 
as Only Be Kind. Good-bye, Sweeth: 

Each 5 cents, tor 6for 2% cents, or 3 fer # cents. 
Aadress WM. H. BONER & CO., ‘Agents, Music 
Dealers, No. L102 Chestnut Street, Phiuadelphia. 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
TRACTS 


The Bible Answer to the Great 
Question, 


By the REV. JOHN HALL, D.D. 


Answers to “ Difficulties of a De- 
ist.” 


Th A new collection of 150 














By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 


Gospel Repentance. 
By the REV. J. M. S'URTEVANT, D.D. 


Growing Old, 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Price, $1 per Hundred. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place, N.Y. 





GREATLY IMPROVED! 


This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK 


ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880. 
BY REV. EDWIN W. RICE. 

Aided by experienced writers and Sunday- 
Schoo] workers of 


SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 


e Type, Full lanations, Questions, 
—_ re, Shackbond Illustrations, making 


The BEST COMMENTARY and LESSON HELP 
for Scholars and Teachers who wish to have 
their,aids to study in the most usable and 
durable form. 





SECOND SERIES. PartI.-JANUARY TO JULY. 
STUDIES IN MATTHEW. 
Part II.—JULY TO DECEMBER. 
STUDIES IN GENESIS. 


&2* Bound in boards, in two parts. Price of 
each part, 10 cents; 100 copies, $8. The two 
parts bound in one volume, Price, 20 cents ; 
100 copies, $15 





PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


The American Sunday-School Union, 


1122 Chestnut § eRe fs andl 
8 and 10 Bible Hou. N. Y.; 73 Randolph 8t., 


wr ——- 


B . come ‘and Specimens of 
Papers sent 


e to any address. 


SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 


This POPULAR and widely circulate: JOUR- 
AL _ of SCIENCH, hy HANICs, Anvrac- 





ana DISCOV VeRiks will fbe greatly. ry x. 
the Ist of January Lext, when a volum 

ins. Each pumber is tully ILLU! TRATED * with 

SNGRAVIN 

Cash anda ae valuable p-emiums offered for 
clubs. New vo:ume begins Jan ist. Now is the 
time to subscribe. Terms, $1.10 a year, postage 
prepaid. Remit by — _— registered letter 
or bank draft 1g the orde 

8. H. WALES & SON, 10 Spruce St. New York. 

The trade supplied py the American News Com- 
pony and its branches, and for sale by ail news 
ealers. 


GOUPIL GALLERY, 


179 FIFTH AVE., cor, 22d ST. 


REAKRANGED FOR THE 
HOLIDAY SEASON. 
NOW ON EXHIBITION 
And for Sate. 


Works by the following artists: 


Aubert, Munthe, 
Achenback, Maure, 
Bouguerau, Moreau, 
Becker, Perrault, 
Breton, Palmaroli, 
Corot, Piot, 
Chelmonski, Rossi, 
Coomans, Rico, 
Clays, Roybet, 
Diaz, Schreyer, 
Daubigny, Schenck, 
Dupre, Seignac, 
Gerome, Toulmouche, 
Goubie, Troyon, 
Jacque, oo rt, 
Knaus, "an Marcke, 
Kaemmerer, La illems, 
Merle, Ziem, 

And ottfers, to which tney are constantly ad- 


ding. Also. a Lurge and Varied Stock of Fine 
Water-color DRAWINGS, Rare ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, Erc. 


M.KNOEDLER & Co. 


Successors to GOUPIL & CO. 


170 FIFTH AVE, cor. 22d St. 








NATU RE A Week! Ragan Journal of 
* Science, recently 
increased in size, and wilt be found of increasing 
value to all interested ~t oe $7 per annum. 
8-na 15 cts. for sample co 
MACMILLAN & Co, 70 Bond 8t., New York. 


WEBSTER’S GREAT SPEECHES. 


One Large Volume, 3,00, 


Chickering 
PIANOS 


GRANDS. °sushes conse teargat ices 


UPRIGHTS." by mt, nan 


style of cases, » patent Mi faa ACTION; im. 
proved Music 


For the past 56 years the 

at eee PIARO or the 

pied not oniy 

in this country ant by ‘al tue ke feading mapufsac- 


turers of Europe. 


We 74 mt con- 
disiens « of § rade, all of 
greatly reduced a sty ou war ae $y 
ood pape oy tone ~t is an 0 
ered, 4s Our Pianos are all of ° BMT 
shipand of ‘the HIGHEST STAN! DARD of eae 
excellence. 


F PIANOS ot ar 
a 2 x <o- 

change for new aaa but little usea on 

prices from $200 to $300. GREAT BAKGAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 

















FLORIDA! 


Green Cove Springs, St. John’s River. 
THE SARATOGA OF FLORIDA. 


Having leased the SAN MARCO HOTEL (late 
Union) as a Winter Huse, in conjunction with bis 
Summer House at Summit, N. J., the Ss 
wilt be pleased to receive guests by 5th L 


EDUCATIONAL. 


4 Memeoan & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be prompuy suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses, Ca!) on or address Miss M. 
4. YOUNG. American and . foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union square, New York. 

EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘*Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Becretary, 
30 Hast Mth s8t., near University PI., N. ¥ 
YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Loca’ ion unsurpassed in beauty and healthful. 
ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils fitced ae 
any class in College. Rev. ALFRaPD ©. RO 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 

and Oratory, 1416 aod 14:8 Chestnut st., Phila- 
delpnia. Chartered. Grants diplomas and degrees. 
19 teachers and lecturers. specialists in all the de- 
partments. Conversational! cuiturea feature. Term 
opens Dec. Ist. aes cluss now forming. Send 
for catalogue. . SHOEMAKER, A.M., Pres. 


PPARATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For School Coll and Halis. Send 


for Gaines. 
BAKKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand 8t., N.Y 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 


Sunday - School 
& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth $1.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide. 

JUST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 


Mustrated Cuwcular sent on vpplication. 









































In79. 
STRICTLY vinet-aee FAMILY HOTELS 


Every convenience and comfort. Good cooks. 
Good table and attentive attendance 
Aadress, te Wh inst., for or clroulars, fe. 
. Hi ” 


Highland House, summit, N.2. 


EUREKA Sgesevers's bourse sn” ‘ume the 
CAMPBELL. West Elizabeth, Pa. 








Those answert an Advertisement 
will confer a faver upon a! haves 


tiser and the Pu r by stating 
saw th rtisemen 
Union. _ 





MENEELYS' BELLS. 


For Churches. wn to the papite since 
made a. TBE MENEELY BELL 
¥,”? Wust Troy,N.Y. New Patent 

Mountings. “hid alogques free. No A Agenctes. 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, rata DRESS AnD SLEKPING 
PRING PILLOW 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING vouk. 
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Dec. 10, 1879. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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“* ILLUSTRATED * 
BY THE BEST ARTISTS 


















































$1.75 A YEAR. 





N ENTERING upon its Fifty-third Year, the Your's 

CoMPANION fully recognizes the fact that the times 

demand the highest standard of popular literature. 

The following Announcements indicate that the Volume 
for 1880 cannot fail to reach this standard, 

The variety and worth of its contents will make it 

a repository of the choicest literature; a library of tales, 


travels, adventure, history and biography; a “ Compan- 


ion”’ for the study and the fireside, for the older as 
well as the younger members of the family. 


Special Stories. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Dinah Mulock Craik. 
ma: T. Trowbridge. 
Marie B. Williams. 
Charles Craddock. 


A Serial Story, 
“His Little Mouse r,”a Serial. by 
A Serial Story for Boys - 
A Story of Southern te? by 

A Tale of Cumberland Mountains, b 


Stories of Adventure, by 
Frechette, Fred, A. wre 


ries Craddock, Mrs. H Pe. 
C. A. Stephens, ; hoty i cden. 


Capt. E. 
P Cha 


Stories for Girls, by 


Louise Chenier Moulton, Zumt Eastman 
Mary A. Deniso rah Winter Kellogs, 
Harriet Prescott. Spofford, “Marion Harland. 


More than Two Hundred Short Stories. 


Harriet Beesher Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, Louisa M. Alcott, “Marion Harland,’ 
Georgiana M. Craik, = D. Chaplin, “C. M. Cornwall,’ 
A. H. Leonowens, *harles Craddock, Frances M. Peard, 
Rabe cea Harding Davis, S: arah O. Jewett, -Ruth Chesterticld. 


Valuable Papers, by 


I. Persie. On Prev ention of Consumption. 
HWW liiams, - On Near-Sightedness. 
D: F. hn a - On Hygiene for Scholars. 
e E. Waring, Jr., - - On Ventilation. 


pe. B 
Be. B 


Foreign Letters, by 


Charles Barn 


Béyvaes 3 M; ce Ragnar 


ilitte. 


and handler Moulton, 


Brilliant Sketches, on 


Eminent Orators, by - - James T. Fields. 
The Home Life of Statesmen, by - James Parton. 
Recollections | Eminent Men, by Ray Paimer, D. D. 


College Days of T. B. Macaulay, 
on - by Edwin P. Whipple. 


Daniel Webster, 
Charles Sumner, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, George P. Lathro 
” Edward Everett, Wm, Everett, LL. 


o we 


Short Religious Articles, by 


Rev. Ray Palmer, D. D. 
Rev. Theodore t. Cuyler, D. D., 

Rev. A. C. Thom son, D.D., 

Rev. 


menetiens Articles. 


Out-of-Door Work for Girls. Miss A. B. Harris. 
Advice upon Courses of Reading, Rev. Ec iward E. Hale. 
How to Make Cheap Tours to Europe, Edward M. King. 
History of Great Enterprises, James Parton. 
Homesteading in the West, Ex-Gov. idee, of Kansas, 
Stock-Ralsing in the West, nk Wilkeson,. 
Mechanics for Boys, - - charles Barnard. 


heron Brown. 


Every-Day Facts in Common Law, by 


Hon. Charles Theodore Russell.—Showing how to Con- 
vey Land—Serve a Writ—Make a Will—About the Prosecu- 
tion of Crimes—etc. 


Poems. 
Henry W. Longfellow, Edgar Voweett, John G. Whittier, 
Edna Dean Proctor, Lucy Larcom, and Mrs, Piatt, 


Jawes T. Fields, 
Sidney Lanier. 


J. T Trowbr jdge, 


Mr. 
Paul H. Hayne, 
Nora Perry, J 


ulla C. R. Dorr. 


Editorial Department. 


The articles on the Editorial Pages will be prepared by the most 
qualified pens. They will present, in a clear, succinct way, ex- 
oy ped of the meaning, and views of the progress, of must 

the prominent topics and events of the year,—moral, politi- 
A literary and scientific. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
To any one who subscribes now, and sends us 
$1.75, we will send the Companion free to J 
Ist., and a full year’s subscription from that date. 





Subscription Price, $175. Specimen copies sent free. 
Please mention in what paper you read this advertisement, 
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Publishers Youth’s Companion, 


41 Temple Piace, Boston, Mass 








St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(EUROPEAN PLAN,) 


Broadway and 11th St., N. Y. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


Uratory! Pathos! Humor! . Fun! 


CHOICE SELECTIONS 











DRESS 








WITH COMFORT. 
Bygienic Undergarments. 
Llustrated Catalogue free. 
MRS. A. Foetcneer & Co.,6 KE. 4th 8t., N. Y. City. 
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FAST MAIL ROUTE 


Aiken, Augusta, Charleston, 
Savannah, Florida 


AND THE SOUTH. 
WINTER TRAIN ARRANGEMENT. 
In Effect Nov. 30, 1879. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and Washington. 
No. 1.—10 P.M.—Daily—From New York. 
Richmond, 11.40 A.M.; Wilmington, 9.53 
Aiken, 820 A.M.; Augusta, 9.25 A.M.; Charlest« sn, 
645 A.M.; Savannah via Charleston, 12.40 P.M 
gzacnns via Augusta, 4.00 P.M.: Jacksonville, 
7.50 A.M. 





Baltimore 


Arrive 


Pullman Sleeping Cars Without Change— 
ew York to Aiken and Augusta. 
ps. with one change New York to Charleston 
or Savannab 
©. 2.—8.20 A.M. Mail,and 10.(0 a.m. Limited Ex- 
prees.— Dall » except Sunday, from New York. 
Arrive Richmond, 10.15 P.M.; Wiimington, 9.13 
A.M.; Charleston. 4.45 P.M.; Savanoah, 6.25 A.M 
Pailman Parlor Cars New York to Washington. 


Pullman a flcopine Cars Without Change— 
Washington to Charleston. 

Woodruff Sleeping Car Charieston to Savannah 
This train runs daily between Richmond and sa- 
vannah. 

No. 3.—4.00 P.m.—Daily, except Sunday, from New 
York via Pennsylvania Railroad, Baitimore and 
Bay Line, connecting at Ba Itimore at 9.15 P.M. wich 
the magnificent steamers of the Bay Line, arriv- 
ing at Portsmouth at 10 A.M., connectiag at wel- 
don at 3.40 P.M. with Schedule No. 1, as above, for 
ail pointe South. 

Specific Inland connecti.n exclusively by this 
line with Nassau Mail Steamers,leaving Fernand:- 
na, Fia.. on December 14 and 31, 1x79; January 21, 
1880, and Weekiy thereafter. 

For reservation of berths, sections, and for tick- 
ets. time tables and aii information. apply at the 
New York Office, No, 229 Broadway, or any author- 
ized ticket offices of the P ‘ennsylvania, Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads 

A. POPE, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 








FLOWERS, SEEDS, &o. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


YER-BLOOM 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fal) Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices, Five Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $153 12 for $23 19 for $3; 26 for 
$4; 35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
— a over 500 Finest Sorts. Our ree 
y is OTE and ONARBOO 
Lee 


HE DING EE Souk 
V EST ROVE /HESTER Co. 
it ta FD bE: Ee 
aoeake For tsel itself. r Address PURDY, of Palmyra, N. a 


On the Kansas Pacifie 
Railway. 3,000,000 
Acres for Sale in the 













PURDY 


is 
=z 














per acre. 
ears crec F 





20 to 5O bushels; Corn 
40 (0 100 bush. per acre, 
No Manure needed. 







Good climate, pure water 
fine schools, churches, 
and ge« ~] society. Railroad and market facilities excel- 
lent. Maps and full information FREER, Address 
ipa ORE, Land Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. 








P.M. ; | 





L 50,000 FARMS! A 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 
CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, , Minn. 











IN) $2.50 per Acre and Upward! |} 


AGENTS WANTED. 


GENTS WANTED.—Ladies or Genilemen. 
Send postal card with address. and receive 
full information on the books in market. 
CHAR 4 + Pubr 

















LES er. 
urray St., N.Y. 





C =r % 
earth. Agent’s EE. nai! lea 
4. Samp Fite Philad’s P 


on. HALL& 
An Elegant motes Present. A gilt-bound — 4 
tograph Album, with 48 beautifully engraved 

also 47 select quotatiuns, all for 15¢. postpaid. 

a ps taken. Lae. wanted. Frankiin ea. 
West Haven, C 


moenth an XPpenses, or allow H large oom 
msteston, 40 sell our pew y ~ in wen 


@€_ mean what we 

Address SHERMAN & Cds. Marshall, f Mick: 

AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentate: 

O18 Pragcs, 475 Niustrations and Map 

NTED ne Most e omple te and comprehensi 
Commentary on the entire Se riptures ( 
one vol.) ever published. te" ae 

Brapiey, Garrgerson & Co., 66 N, 4th St., Phil'a. 


























AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest and 
CHEAPEST BIBLES Ever furnished Agents. 


Extra Terms and Large 
see & ne 
Cincinnati 


CASH PREMIUM 


0, Bnowflake & Lace Cards —_ name 





50C 








100, went romos, l0c. Star Prt'« Co., Northford, Ct. 
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Atlantic Coast Line, OCEAN SCALLOPS. 


No. L No. 2, 











anne Latest and Most Complete Front Head- 
ress, composed of 6 Deep &callops of Natural 
| ars und very stylish, and will take the place of 


all other frizzes. No. | costs $3.00 each. No. 2 con- 
tains extra hair and is more elaborately arrsnged ; 
price #5.00 each. These goods are fine! vy woven on 
‘=e inside, and require no recressing whatever, 
re imported direct from Paris by me, and must 
not ve confounded with the poorer domestic made 
| ones. The demand is so ureat that readers are re- 
uested to send at once forthem. The Pertection 
eadcdress, made of naturally Curly Hair, price 
$1.50. My winter Catalogue of Huma: Hair Goods 
is now ready. with ureatiy Reduced Prices, con- 
taining illustrations and designs, mailed free. It 
will pay to send for it. Mention this paper. 
H. JULIAN 
Importerand Manufacturer f Human Hair Goods. 
1 Canal St., N. ¥. City 
Established 21 years 


A CREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS, at LXTKAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash, Installments received. 

SPLENDID ORGANS $35, $45, 850, 860, 
875, #85 & 8100. 7 Octave ROSEWOOD Pli« 
ANOS $130, $135. 71-3 do $140, $150, up- 
wards, Not used 6 Months. Illustrated Cata- 
logues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Manut?r. 
& Dealer, 826 Broadway,N.Y. P.0.Box,3530. 


OMESTI 


IT STANDS at THE HEAD 
























D. 8. M. CO., New York. 





SO LI 


H T 


A Child can Run it. 


SO SIMPLE 


It Requires No Care. 


SO STRONG 


It Never Wears Out. 


OMESTI 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 








MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cold Pens, Pencils, Holders, 
Toothpicks, “Ete. 
{80 BROADWAY, NEW "YorK 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


The Crown Christmas Tree Holder. 





Grasps and holds Trees firmly without fitting. Sold 
by Toy and Hardware Stores. Manufactured only 
by AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 1924 North Fourth St, 
Philadelphia, and 128 Chambers St.. New York 


LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu- 
man Hair Goods of any 
kind, as Switches, Braids, 
Curis. Frizzetta, Ir visite 
Top Pieces, Wigs, 
Jewelry, ete., ete., 1 
save both timeand money 
by calling at our Estab. 
isbment, or by sending 
for our latest illustrated 
Catalogue, which is maii- 
ed free. Aodress, 
HAUSSER & CO., 
300 Grapd St., 
ew York. 
Z Goods sent C. O. D., with 
A privilege of examination. 














Those answering an Advertiseme 
will confer a favor een the ‘Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the e#dvertisement in 
the Christian Union. 














ye 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 
—Mr. Carlyle was eighty-four Dec. 4th. 
—The Mormons do not like the President’s 

message. 

—The 5th duke of Portland died recently 
in England. 

—Sunday shows have been suppressed in 
Cincinnati. 

—Gen. Jefferson C. Davis died at Chi- 
cago Nov. 30th. 

—Gen. Grant has been talking to the 
ministers in Chicago. 

—Tne Metropolitan Elevated Railroad 
was opened to 155th street Dec. Ist. 

—The United States Hotel at Sharon 
Springs was destroyed by fire Dec. 8. 

—The recent law reforms in Engalnd and 
the colonies are founded on the New York 
codes. 

—S. and A. Rosenbaum, a large dry- 
goods firm at Louisville, Ky., have sus- 
pended. 

—The Hon. Thomas Mcllwraith, Prime 
Minister to Queensland, Australia, is visit- 
ing this country. 

—The Egyptian obelisk at Alexandria bas 
been successfully lowered, and will soon be 
shipped for New York. 

—Services commemerative of John Brown 
were held in the Shiloh Presbyterian 
Church, in this city, Dec. 2d. 

—A fire at Troy, Dec. 7th, destroyed the 
Lutheran Church and fifteen other build- 
ings, the losses exceeding $350,000, 

—A cyclone in the Bay of Bengal raised a 
storm wave which swept over Monhishkhal 
island, drowning several hundred persons. 

—Professor John Johnston, LL. D., of 
Wesleyan University, Conn., died at the 
residence of his son, at Clifton, S. L, 
Dee. Ist. 

—It is semi-officially announced at St. 
Petersburg that Prince Gortschakoff will 
shortly resume the direction of the Russian 
foreign office. 

—By the fali of a floorin a grain and flour 
mill at Brocton, Mass., three men were 
buried beneath 3,000 bushels of grain and 
smothered to death. 

—General Grant has promised to preside 
at a meeting of the World's Fair Committee 
to be held at the Academy of Music in this 
city during the holidays. 

—* Don’t put me down ‘Reverend; I’m 
no preacher, I’m only a layman; call me 
Moody, and without any Mr.,” said the 
Evangelist to a St. Louis reporter the other 
day. 

—The French Government has directed 
the Governor of Senegal, Western Africa, 
to send an expedition to explore the region 
lying between the Upper Senegal and the 
Niger Rivers, and report on the feasibility 
of the construction of a railway between 
the two rivers. 

—The announcement is made that Mr. 
Edison has brought to a successful conclu- 
sion his experiments upon the electric light, 
and on Christmas will make a public ex- 
hibition of his discovery at Menlo Park, 
every house in which he promises to illu- 
minate with electric jets. 

—Mr. Ball’s group commemorating the 
emancipation was unveiled in Park Square, 
Boston, Saturday. The exercises took place 
in Faneuil Hall, and consisted of prayer by 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks, a short poem by 
Mr. Whittier, the presentation address by 
Alderman Breck, and an oration by Mayor 
Prince. 

—The pavilion which formerly stood on 
the southern side of Bellevue Hospital was 
burned Saturday night. The building had 
twenty-nine inmates, who were safely re- 
moved in the heavy rain with the excep- 
tion of one woman, whose death was hasten- 
ed by the shock, and of three little children 
who were burned to death. 

—Reports from the South American war 
are confused and contradictory. A dispatch 
from Buenos Ayres announces the defeat of 
the Peruvians and Bolivians at Tarapaca, 
Peru, and the capture of the town by the 
Chilians. A telegram by way of Valparaiso 
reports a disaster to the Chilian forces near 
Loa, involving the surrender of 1,500 men, 
with arms and supplies. If these dispatches 
are both reliable the balance of advantage 
is with the Chilians, Tarapaca being a place 
of great strategic importance. 

—A correspondent writes to the “Pall 
Mall Gazette ’”’ with reference to the recent 
discovery of a statue in Palestine: The statue 
lately found at Gaza is probably that of the 
god Marnas, who was worshipped in that 
town as late as the fifth century, a.p. The 
round temple of Marnas is said to have been 
une of the most magnificent in the East, The 
deity was sy-wbolized as an old man with a 


long beard, like the statue lately found, It 





is not certain whether the temple was with- 
in the city, or ata place called Bethelia, now 
Beit Lehia, three miles north of Gaza. 

—It is intended to erect shortly on Mount 
4®tna an observatory for astronomical, 
meteorologica! and seismological purposes. 
The site selected is at an elevation of 9,652 
feet above the level of the sea. The purity 
of the atmosphere at this place is so great 
that Venus casts a perceptible shadow, and 
the naked eye acquires a power of vision 
which can be exercised elsewhere only with 
help of a small telescope. The expenses 
will be defrayed partly by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, partly by the University of Cata- 
nia. This observatory will be the second 
higbest in the world. The signal station at 
Pike's Peak, in Colorado, is the highest build- 
ing in the world. 

—A special pardon for Wm. C. Gilman 
reached Auburn, Dec. 3, and he arrived in 
Norwich in time to attend the funeral of his 
wife. His life in prison was exemplary in 
every respect and exerted a healthful influ- 
ence over all the inmates. Commenting on 
Mr. Gilman’s career, Mr. Beecher said in his 
Lecture Room Talk last Friday evening: 
“And now his life is before him in a Chris- 
tian land and in a Christian city. Will it 
be permitted to him to restore himself? Can 
he get back again—I will not say without a 
scar—but can he stand again and be per- 
mitted to stand and take care of bis 
two little boys and meet kind Christian 
sympathy and fellowship? That 1s the 
question. Men that believe in the law, that 
are protected by the law, find it the most 
difficult thing in the world to give sympathy 
to a man that has broken the law, and that, 
too, after 2,000 years of the example of 
Christ. There will be in this instance an 
opportunity of showing how if a Christian 
man under temptation stumbles and falls 
there is the grace of God left to lift up the 
fallen man and restore him to strength and 
to usefulness.” 











Females suffering from pain and weakness will] 
® great comfort and strength from the us 
Beneon's ope Fe Porous Plaster. Where 
afflicted with whoo cough, or. 
or colds or weak lun it is the 
one and only treatment they should receive This 
icle conteins new medicinal elements such as 
is found in no other remedy in the same form. It 
far yoo to common porons plasters, lini 
trical appliances and other exte maid 
emedies. It relieves pain at once, strengthens 
and cures where other rs will not even 
ieve. For Lame and Weak Back, Rheuma 
tism, Kidney toagsee| and all jocal aches and 
pains it is also the best known remedy. Ask f 
Capcine Plaster and take no other. 
uggists. Price 25 Cents. 
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RICHARD'’S * 


EETOTAL 
ONIC 


THE GREAT TEMPERANCE CURE FOR 
oxecErers AND NERVOUS 

he best regulator ot the LIVKKand KIDNEYS, 
and the best BRAIN and NERVE tonic in the 


omen find ita panacea fo or every weakness and 
debility ; it stimulates all the vital forces,and re- 
stores the careworn, exhaasted system to the 
we vigor of younger years. 

Free from alcoholic dangers it makes no drunk- 
ards, and must be tried to know the perfect health 
and strength its use insures. Depot 18 Vesey Bt. 

Druggtsts sell it. 










To Preserve your Teeth 
USE ONLY 


Delluc’s 
Preparations 
F, Biscotine, 

(Infant’s Food.) 


€ 8.P. Hair Tonic 






THE MOST PL 


m Pectoral Cough 
GOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, éc., £c. 


Make the Children Happy! 


$13] THE NURSERY. §st2| S352 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers, 


= f 
seperbly Tle Tilamuagod. | | eh send 10 cents fora 


JOHN « SHOREY, a6. Bromdeld street, 


Wedding Awnings. Dancing Cloths, 
COME SEARS PENT HEY Gy, 








To ar 10 


Rirnay, tae 





Vout. XX., No. 24 
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BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 














The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Reliable Retail Furniture Ware- 
house in the World! 
Size of Building, 10 feet front by 125feet deep. An Illustrated Price List mailed free upon application 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 
Nos. 559 to 571 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





The Most Exten- 
sive Showrooms, 


GEO. H. 


Oil-Cloths, 
Linoleum. 


TITUS’ 


the Targost Sook Carpet Warehouse, | **** 


The Choicest Pat- 


terns, 607, 609 and 611 Fulton St., 





The Lowest Prices. 


Window Shades. 
Smyrna & Turkey 





BROOKLYN, N.Y.) Rugs and Mats. 





JAMES THOMPSON, 
Wholesale and Retail Grocer, 


121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry S8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
PILLSBURYWS BEST MINNESOTA 
and all other choice brands of flour. 

The Best Creamery and the Best Dairy Butter 


received fresh every day. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


SELECTED CANNED GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


and a genera! assortment of 


FINE FAMILY CROCERIES. 


MISSES STOCK, 


59 and 61 Court St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NBAR CITY HALL 


Oner s a splendid assortment of WORSTED, 
CREWEL and SILK Embroideries, inciuving 
ail antet = 3 Delonging thereto 





shop import Bereman’s ZEPHYRS, keep a full 
line of it, and _seilit by weight at the very lowest 
rate. Fur the Holidays they offer 


FRENCH DOLLS and CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


at greatly reduced prices. 


Elegant embroidered Table Covers and Curtains 
made to order. Mail orders promptly attended to. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 

atom line of FALL and “mien Rooms 

NeW BAR. Ri oY 1 t UNDRY: Col 
Cuffs laundried equa! Ses 

uw Fulton St., near Guasesa, Brooklyn 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to DAYTON & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
DEALER IN 


HOUSE - FURNISHING COODS. 

Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire- Place Heaters always on 

hand,and cut upin the most work wanlike manner. 
Grates, Fenders, and Fire Sets in great variety. 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
Importer of Fine seiaeey. Fall St Ryiee now ready. 
Large assrtment 0: 

Ostrich Feathers. aienain, Fancy Wings, Jetted 
Plumes, ‘ete. 

Beaver Felts and Frerch Felts in all the latest 
Styles and Shades. 


BU RT’S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN 6. BURT, NewYork 


E. D. BURT. & CO., 
287 Fulton street, 
Bree. lyn, N. Y., 
who are his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their L- 
lustrated 
Catalogue 
and Price 
List. Goods 
forwarded 
by mati or 
express. All 
orders will 
Please mention this 





















— _premat attenwon. 








The Best the Cheapest! 


Directions for Self-Measurement fur- 
nished on application. 





GEO. W. & E. BENNETT, 
SHIRT MAKERS AND MEN’S FURNISHERS, 


336 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
Fine Shirts made to order, and the most com- 
plete assortment of Furnishing Goods. 


Wedding Receptions 





PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, 
Glass and Tabie Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton Se. bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
reeklym, | N.Y. 


N, B. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


The Mcvomber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, 
forming them to the shape of tne feet. All should 
wear them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
18 THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY, 








And he also makes to order and meape in stock all 
kinds of Bouts aad Shoes. 











FEDUCTION IN PRICE! 


Before selecting your Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samples at our 
riodicals: The National Sunday School Teacher ; The National Quarterly ; The 
Seholar Weekly, and The Little Folks, They are Reduced in Price, Newly 





IWustrated, Re-arr and in every made better than ever. 
Orders "ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ADYES 


Out of town 


ALA Ii 


yl 


people who can- 
not 


till 


4 conveniently 
travel, may have sam- 
ples sent them of Dry 
Goods and all other goods 
that we sell, if they will write 
us. No charge, and no need to 


SAR NA VAs is a 
+7 x A NY, order if not suited, 


Ow ala a a; business to attend to such letters quickly; 
f VS 7 A/L y 
\CARD/ z | 
/ 
j YY person. 
take them back. 


clerks, who are able to use Giscretion in filling orders, 


(HSA CUNT 


We make it a 


and when orders come we send the exact 
article wanted, and at exactly same price 
as other Customers pay when here buying in 
When goods are not as ordered, we 
Having trained and responsible 


we are enabled to give great satisfaction to the many 


customers who leave the choice to us. With a reputation of 





twenty years at retailing, we eannot afford to lose our good 
name by lack of proper service to absent customers. Write 
plainly, and describe fully what is wanted, and about the 


WALT L 


ltt 


[= price desired.; 
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John Wanamaker, = 
z Largest Dry Goods House, = 
E Philadelphia. = 
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Holidays are Coming! ! 


And the Many Specialties Made by the 


HALE & KILBURN WEG CO. 


Make Very Useful Presents. 


“CHAMPION ” 
AUTOMATIC 


Folding Bed. 


Only Centennial Award. 
Entire World Ohallenged. 
Warrantea the Best. 





for Circulars. 


“ Peerless” Portable 
Reservoir Desk 


WASHSTAND 


“Whoa! 
Charlie.”’ 


Simplest d . d 
Pe 4 Pee ya wee aint O00 fort uate 
s), q aneous flow. cts like 
Also ah aly | CRIBS as a stationary stand. 


mma 


New “Chariot” Chair. 
NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL, AMUSING. 


It makes a High-Chair, a Rocking-Chair. a 
Push-Chariot, and a Draw-Chariot, as above. 


“CABLE” SPRING 
ROCKER 
With Revolving Motion. 
No Noise. 


No Break, 
Try them. 


New “* Unique > 
ODORLESS 


COM MODE. 


Our inside Porcelain Lid 

and Air-Tight Water- 

Joint are superior to all. 
‘ 4 


- 
— 
® 










NOTE.—We make the only Automatic Folding 
= Bedinthe World, One motion opens or closes it, 
ee Don’t be deceived by inferior imitations. 


706 Broadway, Factories : 48 & 50 N. 6th St., } 
New York, | Philadelphia. — Philadelphia. 
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An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of MAGIC LANTERNS and STHREOPTI- 
CONS, for Public, Sunday-School, and Home Exhibitions, 124 pages, will be sent 
FREE to any address; alao a copy of **The Exhibitor,’’ a Quarterly Magazine, 
devoted to the interests of those who use the MAGIC LANTERN for instruction, 
amusement, or profit, Address 


©. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
_the Headquarters for Magic Lanterns and Slides. 
Solid Walnut 


PARLOR ORGAN &:'52"| [ 








os Powerful Reeds. » ‘ ape 
a ee Swells, only ° 
SPLEEN Go. 163 Bleecker Sta N. X- 


o N Y PIANO 

rks. BEATTY Se 
Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book 

Pianos, $143 \o $265. Newspapervent Free. 
Address Danie| F, Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey. 
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wonderful scientific invention—TH 
€. Forremarkable public tes 
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1880 | Suaday-Sehools of Every Denomination | 1880 


Will find the wants of every class of Teachers and Scholars met by the 


LESSON HELPS OF THE AMERICAN- SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


Rev. Epwm W. Rice, Editor. Rev. MoszLey H. WiiuiaMs, Assistant Editor. 

All the Fg of this great National Society are revised by a Committee of Publication of 
various Evangelical Denominations, giving assurance that they will be Sound im Doctrine, 
Thorough in Scholarshtp, and adapted for practical use. 

ae See 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD FOR '(880. 

Will be issued in octavo form as A POPULAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE which will make 
it more valuable than ever as a Help for Pastors, Superintendents, Teachers, and all 
Bible students. Tae INTERNATIONAL Lesson DEPARTMENT will contain, as heretofore, 
Helps by Rev. John Hall, D.D., of New York; Mrs. Alice W. Knox; Professor George E. 
Post, M.D., of the Syrian Protestant College, Beirut; Blackboard Exercises, Lesson Illus- 
trations, and Explanations of difficult points, and methods for using these Helps by the 
Editor, the Rev. Edwin Rice. If you wish a Paper which will furnish all necessary helps for 
carrying on your Sunday-School work, subscribe for THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. 

Price, 30 cents a year, By mail, 60 cents; in Ciubs, 55 cents. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION QUARTERLY, 

Specially prepared for the use of Scaolars, will be convenient in size, attractive in type, 
il strated with Maps and Cuts. Inshort, a magazine to be used and enjoyed by all wide- 
awake Sunday-School boys and girls, Single copies, 5 cts,,20 cts. per year: 5 copies and 
over, 15 cts. each per year. Only 30 cts. per quarter for a class of eight Scholars. 


CRADED LESSON PAPERS. 

Those who prefer their helps in the more frequent form of Lesson-Leaves will find THe 
ADVANCED Paper, for the Adult Classes; Tae INTERMEDIATE Paper, for the Main School, 
and THe PkmaRY Paper, for the younger Scholars, specially adapted to their purpose. 

Price of each grade, $7.50 for 100 copies per year, (7}¢ cents per year for each Scholar.) 


QUARTERLY REVIEW PAPERS. 

Those who want Helps for the Review Sabbaths which may make them moat attractive, 
instructive and useful to every Teacher and Scholar, should subscribe for; I. Taz Larose 
Review CHART, printed on sheets 5 feet wide and 33, long, in large, bold letters, that the 
whole School may read. 25 cents each. or $1.00 per year. HE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Review Paper, furnishing plans for Review and an appropriate Order of Service. /’rice, 2 
cents each; 8 cents per year. UI. Tue ScHoLtars’ anp TeacHERsS’ REVIEW Paper, havin 
Review Studies and Responsive Services from the Lessons and Golden Texts. Furnishec 
at the rate of 100 copes per quarter, 75 cents ; per year, $8.00. 


CHILD’S WORLD 

Will have an article in every Number from the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., the great Chil- 
dren’s Writer and Preacher, and other popular writers for the young. Those who want a 
Paper, not as a Lesson Help, but to please and instruct the young folks by interestin 
Stories and bright Pictures, making the Sabbath cheerful and helpful to them, shoul 
subscribe for Tae CuILp’s WorLp. Furnished at the rate of 100 copies per ge in 
advance, monthly, $12.00 ; semi-monthly, $24.00. Single subscription, or less than 5 copies, 
each, 25 centa monthly, 50 cents semi-monthly. 

SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK. 

Bound in boards, printed in clear type, with Maps, Blackboard Illustrations, Full Explana- 
tions and Notes. New Series. Part I. JanuarytoJuly. Part Il. July to December. Price 
of each 10 cts.; 100 copies, $8. The two Parts bound in one volume, 20 cts.; 100 copies, $15. 
Specimens of Papers and Catalogues of Books free. Send for the above, and all Sunday- 
School supplies, to the Depositories uf 


The American 


THE 


THE 


THE 


Sunday-School Union, 


1122 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia; 
10 Bible House, New York; 73 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


is owing to their RELIABILITY, 
SAFETY and DUBABILITY. They 
come into market literally 
without blemish. Four 
Sizes: 22, 32, 38 and 4 Cal- 
ibres. The 32 and 4 have 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
safety cannot be over-stat- 
ed. When a Revolver is 










32 Calibre, 

Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 
and REBOUNDING HAMMER. 

(ube be required it sheuld be 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS. reliable. 
M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 


79 Chambers Street, New York. 
A NOVEL FEATURE JOURNALISM! 


The Gigantic Supplement !—38 by 46 Inches in Size! 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY with the December Number of 


ANDREWS’ BAZAR 


to every person who sends ONE DOLLAR before January Ist, 1880, to pay for a New Sub- 
scription, or to renew an old one, FOR ONE YEAR, 
Is worth twenty times the subscription price of the BAZAR, estimating what the designs would 
cost if purchased separately from the dealers who supply such designs. 


This Great and Unprecedented Gift 


consists of an immense Blanket Sheet, on which is illustrated Designs for Letters and Mono- 
grams for Marking Handkerchiefs, Clothing, Table Linen, Napkins and Bed Linen; Patterns 
for Making New and Fasbionable Laces; Designs for Embroidery on Flannels and vas; 
Painting on China, Silk and Satin ; also Designs for a great variety of Fancy Articles for 
Christ mas Gifts, comprising Smoking Caps, Slippers, Watch Cases, Pincushions, Wall Pockets, 
etc., and each so clearly pictured that it can be cut from the sheet and used as a pattern with- 
out destroying any other. Thisis the greatest offer ever made by any publisher, and should 
be improved by all whoare interested in FASHION OR THE ARTS. 

The December Number of ANDREWS’ BAZAR, in addition to all other attractions, will 
contain Christmas Stories tor both old aad young, written expressly for this Magazine, and 
appropriate to the season. 

Especially interesting to the Babies of the H 
entitled “* (T WAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRI 

"In addition to Our Christmas Gift. every person who sends One Dollar to pay for a 
year’s subscription to ANDREWS’ BAZAR, either to renew an old subscription or to pay for a 
new one, will be presented free with a certificate good for 


FIFTY CENTS’ WORTH OF ANDREWS’ BAZAR PATTERNS, 


which stand alone the acknowledged models, receiving at the Cincinnati Industrial 
Exposition, just cl » the Bronze Medal—the highest award of the Association, 
over all competitors, these patterns to be selected, at the option of the holders of the certificate, 
from oe ip the Bazar during the coming year. 

ANDREWS’ BAZAR is now read and enjoyed by Over 300,000 Readers, and 
to double this enormous list of patrons the proprietor is determined to leave no stone un- 
turned, and to spare no expense in procuring a brilliant series of attractive surprises for his 
readers; pointing with pardonable pride te the weg red of the Bazar, he promises 
for the future to givea more really valuable Fashion Jou for One Dollar a Year than 
. on the Globe, irrespective of price. 

e present our December Numb~r as an earnest of what may be looked for. Every lady 
in America sbould subscribe for it, and it will prove itself an indispensable and eagerly- 
watebed-for monthly visitor, 

Remember, the Subscription Price is only 


One Dollar Per Year, 


a trifle over ht Cents per month, and every Subscriber gets Fifty Cents in Patterns. 
Sample Co} mailed on receipt of Ten cents. For Sale by Newsdealers everywhere. 
et ons should be forwarded by P. O. Order, Bank Draft or in Registered Letter. 


‘"W. R. ANDREWS, Publisher, 


Tribune Building, New York; or 171 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Nore.—The “Gigantic Supplement Sheet” will mot be matled with Sample Copies, being 
absolutely reserved for yearly subscribers. P 
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ousehold will be the First-page Engraving, 
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Please state in what paper you saw this advertisement. 

















510 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. Vor. XX., No, 24. 24, 
CHINA mo. emae Sign of the Golden Kettle. [ELECTRO PLATE 


Fine White Fr 
Fine White Freveh Ching Tea Tou Bet H oegea, 70 


= =< EDWARD OD, BASSFORD, 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 


cae poy ah ist sa 
Corner 3rd Ave. and 4th Ave. and 8th Street, 
(Astor Place) N.Y. City. 


free < on ar DEY Cc Estimater itute, NX, cin 
a a : 


China, Glass, Cutlery and Silverware. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN THE CITY. 


.. Or P. O. Money Order. 





STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & SONS are the enly 
manufacturers who make every part 
of their Pianos, exterior and Interior, 
(including the Actions and casting 
of the Iron Frames), in their own 
factories. 


Warerooms at STEINWAY HALL, 


NEW YORK. 


SCHWARZ’ TOY BAZAARS 


765 Broadway, 
between sth & oth sts. / still continue to give 25 per cent. off the prices manufacturers 
1159 Broadway, The Only House-Furnishing Establishment 
commer zthstreet. |that has everything. Table-ware, Kitchen-ware, Cutlery, 


—— 


Our stock of Silverware is as large as any manufacturer's, 
and our cases show a selection of the best productions of 
ALL the best makers, so our customers are not confined 
to one series of designs, only slightly modified, as is the case 





with every maker, no matter how large their display. 
The combination have resolved to advance prices, but we 








‘are selling at. 


|Plain and Decorated China Dinner and Tea Sets, Cooking 
R eady | Utensils, and the largest stock of Agate-ware in this city. 


Goods delivered safely and promptly. 
CATALOGUES MAILED. 


N.B.— Advertising Agents are respootfully informed that we have placed all our adver- 
tising. Should we desire to see any of you, we will call on the Telephone. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ILVER- PLATED WARE. 





FOR | 
| 


CHRISTMAS 





An early call 


invited to take 





the first chotee. | 


BUFFORD’S 
Christmas and New Year Cards, 


Christmas Transparencies, Christmas Panels. Ladies | 
Christmas Caiendars, etc.. Rheotypwe En rectng 
Sunday and Day School Rewards, School a Soctety 
Diplomas, Cottage and Cabinet Caromos. For sale 
bv all the leading stationers. xtra inducements 
to teachers and agents. 
J. H. BUPPORD’S SONS, Pubs.. 

Established 1830. Boston, Mass. 


exces 


REDUCED PACKAGE RATES 
Between 3,600 Offices of this Co. in New 
Engiand, Middle and Western States; also 
to offices of nearly all Connecting Lines. 

——o 
— MONEY — 
CURRENCY AND COLD. 
Packages ngs exceeding... $20, 15c. 

Ho Pa GE 1) espe $40, 20c. 

= “ ° «$50, 25c. 


Large sums in much smaller proportion. 


MERCHANDISE. 


Lowest and Highest Charges, according to Distance. 
hep not a ing 


2 ins. 384 to 300. |8 * BBto 
- o c. 
= 38 io 38¢- \% “ 25tost. | 


PRINTED ‘MATTER. 


BOOKS, and other peeved ye fH he 
dered from, or sent by,dealers, &c., 3 
2 Ibs. 1Sc. | 31bs. 20c. | 4 lbs. 25c. | Sets; Cake and Fruit 


ORDERS FOR PURCHASING GOODS Stands; Entree, 
Left with any Agent of this Co. will be promptly |Vegetable, and But- 


ted, ther than the ordin . 
execu w ft expense, other than ary ‘ter Dishes, T ns, 


charge for carrying the goods. 
Send your Momey and Parcels by Express; | 
us t, with postive egeaistty, Spoons and Forks, 
| Cutlery, etc.; also, a 

















a, 














great variety of 
fancy articles, such 
as Card-Cases, Card- 
Receivers, Jewel 
== Boxes, Children’s 
> Sets, Ornamented 
- Pieces, etc. 


Coffee, Tea, Dinner, 
Dessert and Water 








cheapest and 
_ Wa. a. - FABGO, Pres’t. 


"Those answering an Advertisement 








ct ee Salesroom, 686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.|? 











Baking and Entree Dishes, 


FINE TABLE WARE, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


MADE BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Gompany 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 





NEW YORK. 
weT By BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, 


513 BROADWAY. 
| 


JEWELRY, (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL.) 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


MADE-UP LACE COODS. 


FRENCH NOVELTIES in FICHUS, 
COLLARETTES, JABOTS, &c., in 
the following Fashionable LACES; 
Duchesse, Point d’Alencon, Point de 
Languedoc, Bretonne and Valen- 
ciennes.Persian Bordered Mull Neck 
HANDKERCHIEFS and SCARFS. 
The latest Novelty: EMBROIDER- 
ED MULL FICHUS, and a fine Line 
of EMBROIDERED SETS, &c., &c. 


REAL LACES. 
Point Lace Flouncings, Point and 
Duchesse Lace, Collarettes, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Lace Bracelets, &c. 
FOR EVENING WEAR: Spanish 
Lace Scarfs and Mantillas. 
Also, the latest novelty in TRIM- 
MING LACE, “‘Point de Languedoc.” 








Broadway, cor. 19th St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


Novelties in Hosiery for the 


HOLIDAYS. 
French Silk Hose, new shades ; Eng- 
lish Black and Demi-Mourning 
Lavender Grey. 





Extra quality Embroidered Ribbed 
Spun Silk Hose, Colors, Cardinal, 
Navy Blue, Coral, Fine Old Gold, &c. 
Gents Plain and Embroidered Silk 
Half-Hose, specially manufactured 
for Christmas presents. 


UNDERWEAR, 


in Silk, Lamb’s Wool, Merino and 
Cashmere, for Gentlemen, Ladies’ 
and Children. Boys’ and Gentlemen's 
Velocipede Lamb’s Wool Hose. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


Zephyr Worsteds by Mail. 


SR ras ates = 





knots each nek ong oe 


Py colors or shades, 4 P 





